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“| SHALL HEAR IN HEAVEN.” 
YOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY ELEANOR ©. DONNELLY. 





[Bevthoven, the prince of musical composers, 
was deaf. His last words were, “ / shall Acar in 


Heaven.” | 

Moet noble master! whose great heart resembled 
A forest wreathed with perfume, light and 

dew; 

A forest where the bird-notes softly trembled 
The leafy aisles and airy arches through ; 

Oh, silent one! whose Symphonies have power 
To woo the smile or win the tender tear, 

How awful must have been that nameless hour 
Which closed, forever closed, thy hapless ear! 


Sad fate! to weave into a sweet perfection 
All pleasant sounds in water, wood or wind, 
Then to be cheated of thy clear perception, 
And set apart, a statue, from thy kind! 
Tantalus, hungering at the banquet-table, 
Tantalus, thirsting by the waters free— 
Most aptly does the old, undying fable 
Portray, pale minstrel, thy lone destiny! 


Lone as the eagle's lot, and yet scarce joylete 
To one who trusted with a tender heart, 
The Providence which rendered cold and voice 
lesa 
The living, breathing genius of his art; 
The same strange Providence which shrouded 
Homer, 
And later, Milton, in a visual night, 
But fanned their darkness with the pure aroma 
Of blossoms born in isles of viewless light ! 


Where stand those bards beyond the starry 
portal, 
Singing, with sparkling eyes, theirnoble song, 
Thou stand’st, Becthoven! in thy joy immortal, 
The deaf ears open, and their sense made 
strong. 
Dying, thou sald’st :—“ /, / shall heav in Ilea- 
ven 
Ah, little words, which hid a life-long sore! 
Ah, happy moment when thy bonds were riven, 
And harp and song were thine forevermore! 


Philadelphia. 
VIOLET; 
OR, 


THE WONDER OF KINGSWOOD CHASE 


BY PIERCE EGAN. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1860, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office 
of the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER XLL 

Ishinacl’s discernment did not deceive him 
—Beatrice Stanhope loved Erle Gower. 

There was natively much romance in her 
composition, but she had been early schooled 
to render implicit obedience to the “ proprie- 
ties” of life by a preceptress selected by her 
father with thoughtful care. This woman, 
indeed, for a lengthened period occupied the 
place of her mother, who had died while she 
was very young, and Sir Harris Stanhope had 
reposed such confidence in her, had treated 
her with such tender courtesy, had declared 
himself ao enchanted with her management 
of his daughter's education, had so often de- 
clared himself grateful beyond any possibility 
of an equivalent, that the matron believed it 
not impossibie that she should become a baro- 
net's lady, or, at least, the recipient of a very 
handsome gratuity in addition to an annuity 
for life. 

She awoke from this dream at the \ery in- 
stant she had decided that her hour of tri- 
umpb and reward had arrived 

She informed Sir Harris Stanhope one day, 
with an affected coyness of manner, that she 
considered the education of his daughter com- 
pleted. She adopted this course with the de- 
sign of drawing him out. 

She succeeded. 

His bland, pleasant smile vanished from his 
face, he bowed stiffly to her, and coldly «is- 
missed her, at the same time informing her 
that his private secretary would settle with 
her all questions of salary. 

For the moment the woman stood petrified, 
and ere she could utter an observation, Sir 
Harris quitted the apartment. 

At length she found her tongue. She 
clenched her fists, and scalding tears of bitter 
disappointment forced their way through her 


“I have formed her into a creature without 
a heart! she almost screeched after him. 
“Ob, when most you need her sympathy and 
tenderness, may she convert you into stone 
by her coldness and unfeeling indifference.” 

The woman was wrong in her assertion. 
She had not fashioned Beatrice into a crea 
ture without a heart. She had done her best 
towards it, and Sir Harris had carnestly s- 
conded her efforts. Bat Beatrice had a heart 
and with it a will Her will had permitted 
her to adopt the lessons poured hourly into 
her ears when it suited her inclination to doe 
80, and to decline them when her heart sc- 
éretly—rescomber, secretly—rebelled against 


less self-will, and had hated her governess 
less, that individual's teachings, aided by her 
father's wordly counsels, might have accom- 
plished the intended result; as it was, they 
fell short of their mark. Nevertheless, the 
attrition of those perpetually propounded pre 
cepts upon her mind was of « somewhat posi- 
tive character, and established « difference 
between feeling and thought. Her emotions 
were not unfrequently in direct hostility with 
her convictions, and she was herself at times 
surprised by the width of the interval between 
them. 

But her emotions were her own, and her 
convictions those of her monitrees gnd her 
father. 

She had been very carefully tutored, and 
constantly reminded that it was an cesential 
thing to temper love with discretion, that it 
was imperative first to select « husband from 
men of birth and fortune, and after the pre- 
liminaries were settled—indeed, after the wed- 
ding-knot was ticd—then to commence the 
duty of loving him. Ter preceptress had 
pointed out to her the folly—to say nothing 
of the impropriety —of bestowing love upon a 
man who might, perhaps, ut the last moment 
be prevented by circumstances becoming her 
husband; on the other band, she enlarged 
upon the prudence as well as the propriety of 
caring nothing for the individual to whom she 
might be engaged until she had absolutely se- 
cured him. It gave her the opportunity of 
“behaving so well.” It cnabled her to part 
with indifference with the creature to whom 
she might be betrothed, should the match be 
broken off, and io transfer with elegent deco- 
rum her untouched affections to another, or 
several others, in 
might warrant. 

Beatrice thought this reasoning incontro 
vertible, mgre because her father endorsed it 
than because her preceptress advanced it. 
But when she came practically to apply it, 
she found a difficulty in making it «assimilate 
with her natural! feelings. 

Her father, at an early date, had pointed 
out Cyril Kingswood as her probable future 
husband, that ia, as the son-in-law he must 
desired to secure. He did not conceal from 
her that there were difficulties in the way, 
but he explained to her how, by skillful man- 
agement, these difficulties might be surmoun 
ted. Cyril Kingswood was a light, high- 
spirited youth, partaking sufficiently of his 
father's nature not to be insensible to beauty. 
He was a bird rather casy than otherwise to 
be trapped by o pretty decoy; and Beatrice 
was instructed by her father in the arts ne 
cessary to wile him—not that she needed 
much tuition that way—few women do—but 
Sir Harris Stanhope Icft nothing to chance, 
and he laid down « plan for her to pursue, 
under which he hoped w achieve his 
wish. 

Beatrice was notaverse to try her arte upon 
Cyril. Of all the marriageable youths she 
had seen she preferred him. He was hand- 
somer, aprightlier, and more winning in his 
manner than any of them, and she conse- 
quently found her inclination was as much 
affected by his person as her interests by his 
band. 

Whenever opportunity occurred she cn- 
deavored to engross his attentions, and a« he 
cared for no one female more than another 
out of Kingswood Chace, she very frequently 
succeeded. This course of conduct led her 
brother Carlton to term Cyril her pet, and to 


succession, as ocecasion 





their proposiioas. If Beatrice had possessed 


rally her, apparently so unimpressionable to 





ERLE AND 


the court of others, upon her rather marked 
suavity to Cyril. 

When she first heard of Erle Gower from 
her brother, she pitied the poor young person 
80 situated, and she fancied that she was , 
haunted by his story because her brother so 
frequently recurred to it, When she first saw 
him, she almost fuinted, because, recognizing | 
his features without remembering whove they | 


resembled, she at ouce imagined that she had | i 


dreamed of him, and that, by his sudden, ex- | 
travrdinary, and wholly unexpected appear 
ance, he would influence her destiny. 

Almost immediately afler ho was located in | 
the house of her father commenced the battle 
between her fermer convictions and the genu 
ine instincts and impulses of her nature, 


| 


Unacquainted with the real standing -of 
Erle in society, he was, under her convictions, 
& person to be patronised condeseendingly at 
times if it suited a purpose, hanghtily at 
others, but always patronised. What other 
treatment had a poor, fnknown, friendless 
scholar a rightto expect from her-—-condition? 
None other would he have received but for 
the existence of unsubducd emotions—a yet 
unbarriered undercurrent. 

While she strove to regard him with an “ex 
ceedingly proper” indifference, hie clear, ex 
pansive brow, his bright eye ever kindling at 
his own glowing thoughts or the animated 
language or noble actions of others, his hand 
some, clearly defined features, and the digni 
fied expression which ennobled them, com 





pelled her to a consciousness that there were | 
feelings welling up within her heart whic h | 
defied her convictions with all the worldly | 
lessons they embrace: 

She laughed their suggestions to seorn, but | 
they returned with a force, whenever Erle | 
suddenly appeared before her, which terrified 





her. The firet impression that he was linked 
with, and would have, if not control over, at 
least influence on her destiny, gradually be 
came strengthened, and then 
wonder whether he was a proper object to 
make an eligible match with 
Here she encountered a serious difienlty, 


he began to} 


and she found the strength of her convictions | 
sorely tried. She discovered that she liked | 
Erle for himself alone, and that no condition | 
in life, elevated or humble, could rule or go 
vern that tender interest he had awakened. 

To her, tutored as she had been, this was 
an astounding discovery. It was an exceed 
ingly awkward consciousness, which assured 
her she had met with one whom she could 
not, under any circumstances, part from with | 
indifference, or find «a successor who could 
ever hold the same place in her heart 

It consequently became immediately to her 
an important question to ascertain who he 
was’? whether he was one her father would 
accept as her husband, or whether he was 
wealthy enough or likely to be able to sup 
port her in the style of living to which she 
had been at least accustomed, whether her 
father accepted him or not. For though we 
are loth to say it, her Lather’s consent weighed 
less with her than the prospect of being rv 
duced to a humbier sphere. j 


At present he was surrounded by a mystery 
she was unable to penetrate, or even bas 
surmise upon; indeed, reflection appeared 
only w bewilder her. His strang« 
blance to Cyril and to Lord Kingswood; her 
father's anxicty about him; his singular con- | 
nection with the cold, stern, sad-looking man, | 
Vernon, and the beautiful, spisit-like girl, | 


resem- 


rence, 


| the lessons of caution and prudence 





BEATRICE. 


Violet—all 
founded her. 
She had been taught by her father ww be 
lieve that wherever mystery existed there was 
something evil, or at least suspicious behind 
it, Her mind, however. obstinately refused 
to think Hof Erle. Alas! for her, it thought 
only tab well of him and too much, for his 
image, after a time, made her brain its abid 


perplexed, confused, and con 


se apr j 
ts she passed through the first phases of 
love, struggling against it, reluctant to believe 
that she had advanced beyond that emotion 
which halts at preference ; secretly dreading 
that «he was deceiving herself, and yet faney- 
ing that she could make but few of the aneri 
fiees which a true love would never shrink 
from; weeping with veration when at times 
alone, because she was conscious of the su 
preme power he poasessed over her heart, vet 
dwelling with delighted pleasure on the me- 
mory of his looks, his words, his mien 

-As if to withdraw from her all loop-hole of 
escape from this undesirable passion—her fa 
ther’s nervous anxiety to get at Erle’s history 

the subtle designs of Ishmaef, backed by 
her own strong inclinations, gradually nar 
rowed the intervals which kept her and Erle 
apart; and she was thrown thus more fre 
quently than ever into his society—thrown 
enough to perceive that, as yet, she had failed 
to make any impression of a tender kind upon 
his heart. 

It is easier for a woman to discover that « 
Men 


simulate affection cleverly, but they can never 


an does not love her than that he does 


hide from a woran’s eyes an actual indiffer 
Beatrice was piqued, and forgetting 
she had 
received, determined rashly to compel Erle to 
fall in love with her. 

She deceived herself with the conceit that 
he had no pre-formed attachment. She re 
membered that he had evinced some slight 
confusion at the mention of the name of Lady 
Mand; but she gazed proudly in her mirror, 
and believed that, if she willed it, she could 
proucde at 


compete trimmphantly with the 


| beanty in the land 


And «0 she resolved to bring the proud, re 
ticent being whom she loved, loth as she was 
to admit it which 
is with others, submits to no re 


even to her conscience 
with her, 
werve, 


She, with her brother Carlton, were fre 


| quent in their visits to Erle and Violet. Ish 
Pmaecl would not permit the latter to return 
| those of Beatrice, although he offered no ob 


jection to any calls Erle chose to make at Sir 
Harris Stanhope's, because he knew that the 
knight would only become more perplexed 
and worried respecting Erie's parentage, and, 


j with afl his astuteness, would be able to ob 


tam nething from him helping to a solution 
to his carking conjectures 

Leatrice, in commencing her attack upon 
Erie's heart, quickly found that it could not 
be carried simply by assault, but that must 
le besieged with more than ordinary skill, 
and that it would stand a somewhat prolong 
ed siege. Coquetry, she speedily perceived, 
hal no effect, although he seemed pleased 
when she appeared in high spirits and rallied 
therefore, without 
appearing Ww do anything of the kind, set 
herself to Work to inform herself of his habits 
of though! and action, the real tone and bent 
of his mind—what pleased him, and what he 
held in repugnance 

How quickly a woman who loves can a 


him with vivacity. She 


quaint herself with oll the peculiarities favor- 
| able and unfavorable of the beloved object. 
Beatrice, gifted with all the penetration and 
acute discernment of her sex, speedily pierced 
through Erle's mall-clad reserve, and made 
hersc lf mistress of his true nature, 
And when she had won her information 
her cheek burned, her heart swelled, her brain 
seemed to glow, for she found him as high 





minded, noble, treo-hearted a gentioman as 
any of whom she had ever read, while, as 
such, he surpassed all she, in her brief life 
had ever known 

If he had only had a vice, a weakness, a 
faible to reduce him to the level of others, she 
felt that it would have afforded her a conse- 
lation if, winning bim, want of means or po- 
sition compelled her to resign him, or if she 
did not win him, to part with him; but there 
was not one stnall point in his character 
which she could discover that would permit 
her at any time to separate from him without 
regret the very bitter and most poignant. 

She read with him, conversed with him, 
yielded up her mind to bis, made him feel 
that she did this less in acknowledgment of 
the superiornty of his aequirements than in 
confession of another influence he had ob 
tained over her which it was for him to deter 
mine 

Her hand trembled when it touched hia 
ler bosom heaved aad fell when he address 
ed her, She sought his eyes with a dreamy 
expression in her own, and let her eyelids fall 
in seaming confusion when his clear, bright 
orb rested on ker own 

And still in vain 

Ile waa vwentle to her, courteous, attentive, 
He smiled when he met her, and he preased 
her hand when they parted. If in society, he 
preferred evidently her conversation to that 
ol others, and 
occasional fits of abstrection, he waa equally 


when alone, excepting some 
amiable and agreeable 

no undercurrent, he Was too 
There was a 


But there was 
equal. in tis conduct to her 
the want & woman feels so keenly if it 
a look, & touch, was all that 


want 
is not supplied 
was needed: one look alone would have sup 
plied all that «he was thirsting to know, but 
neither that look nor the touch, or yeta word, 
came from him to enable herto murmureven 
to herself, * Jo trinmphe,” or even to solace her 
under disturbing doubts 

The consequences entased ly ber endea 
vors to bring Erie to her leet were moodiness, 
irritability, fits ol inordinate vivacily, or pros 
trating depression, cxcited liveliness in so 
ciety, and passionat “sobbing tite, whe n quite 
But she 
sad plunged wittungly inte 
pride of 


alone locked within her chamber 
\* reisted, for sbe 
a stream with th tswimuner, whe 
pUsecnses 4 lofty Consciousness Unat be can 
coutrol the waters and or retreat at 
pleasure, and she found herself in the grip of 


'y and im 


wily anes 


a powerful current. borne resisthes 
petuously onward 

Narrowly observant of Erles comduct to 
herself, she was not low rogardful of his x 
haviour to others, and was mexpressibly per 
plexed by his manner ty Violet as by shat of 


Violet to bim 
She knew, she ! that Erle did not love 
tender or affec 
lemeanor to her, it was 
tried to 


which impelled 


Violet, yet anything more 
tionate than hi 
searcely possi le to conceive She 
fathor the 
Erle thus to act to his home companion, bat 


she was baffled. That there was a hidden 


secret: impuls 





motive she was sure; what it was, the sharp 


est exercise of her natural did not 
oe penetration 
The thoughtful tenderness, 
assiduous kindness, which rte displayed to 
Violet was Angee mpd Lo Bea 
trice was enabled to seo thia, was at the 
tame time gratified to find that, with all the 


self that there was a peculiar dignity and « 
proud reserve in Erie's character, which, 
though by no means offensive, stil) forbade 
familiarity, and seemed rather to demand 
worship than to promise reciprocity, A wo- 
man having once conceived an affection for 
one of the opposite sex clings to it with ob- 
stinate tenacity. She may know the attach- 
ment to be hopeless, She may, unhappily, 
be convinced that it is wrong, degrading to 
others as well as to herself, but she will not— 
perhaps because she cannot—surrender it. 

Deatrice seemed to feel that her growing 
attachment to Erle would not reach a happy 
realization of it» aspirations, that it would, in- 
deed, prove hopeless, That was a presenti- 
ment, an intuitive presumption, founded on 
no real basis; in fact, she entertained a self- 
flattering belief that she could win the heart 
of any man upon whom she chose to exercise 
her fascinations with the intention of making 
him captive to her charms ; «till, with respect 
to Erle, desirous as she was of enslaving him, 
she could not keep down an unpleasant con- 
viction that his hand and heart were destined 
for another. 

It would have been better, on making this 
discovery, to have withdrawn herself from his 
society, to have held communion with her 
heart, and to have given up all thoaghts of 
him at once. Hut no, trie to her woman's 
nature she could not resist the influemce he 
had obtained over her; it was so pleasing, so 
delicious, «o fhacinating, that she shut her 
ears to the counsels of prudence, ber eyes to 
and with the convietion that 
she was guilty of weakness and folly, she 
threw herself more than ever into his society, 
and «© far as she could dare go, gave him 
every opportunity of letting him know the 
conquest he had made, 

Tn doing this she knew that she acted dan 
gerously for herself, as she waa quite con 
sclous that if Erle discovered her secret—so 
transparently hidden from him, though care- 
fully concealed, a* she imagined, from every 
other eye he would take the Initiative in sun- 
dering the intimacy existing between them if 
she had not succeeded in touching his heart. 
One thing she fancied, and that waa, if he 
had not already surrendered his love, he might 
be drawn Into an attachment, and by her. So 
she resolved to discover what was the real 
state of his affections, as that knowledge, 
when obtained, would enable her to shape 
with better probability of 


t onsequen , 


her tuture cours 
KUCCORS 

Up to this time she had been unable to ex 

tract from Erle, or even Violet, by any laatily 

dropped word, by inuendo, by, in short, any 
remark accidentally of designedly uttered, 
to their origin, Ishmael was 
by nv means « man to attack with direct 
questions, or with hints or insinuations, The 
consequence was, that Sir Harria Stanhope, 
whe had delayed his visit to Lord Kingswood 
on the subject of Ubeir conversation at the 
Marquis of Chillingham’s, with the hope of 
previously acquiring information which would 
direct him what ground to take, communica 
ted with anyry sharpness to his daughter his 


the lenat clue 


vexation at ber failure 

Setting his teeth together, he hissed rather 
than spoke to her 
“The air pervading Mr. Vernon's mansion 
must have weakened your intellect, deadened 
your faculties, rendered you more effete than 
+ Turkish harem doll You must change 
Entice Mr. Gower here, receive 
need not fear being overlook 
wl or interr A woman knows how to 
enthral 4 man Mf ashe will) [need not instruct 
you what wo do, the wiles of your sex admit 
instruction, bec ase they are natural to 
all, they only require gn uncontrolled sphere 


your tacts 
him alone, you 
spun, 


ota 





t action, and that you sha!l have. Mark me, 
suggestions are not realizations, promises are 
not performances, In a state of transition 
between expectation and fultillment, you can 
eXtort anything you wish from the lips of a 
than, an! promises were made to be broker. 
‘At lovers’ perjuries Jove laughs’ You un- 


derstand me 
“Sir, this outrage” interposed Beatrice, 


with burning cheeks and glittering eyes. 
Beatrice. You are not a fool!” 
he cried, sharply, “else my tuition, and that 
of the best of preceptresses, bas been thrown 
Let me not have to repeat this con- 
versauion, os you may find it take a yet more 
unpalatable form.” 

Havin, made these execrable observations, 
he bowed with etadied politeness to her, and 
with o bland amile on his uppleasantly-set 


* Silene 


away 








features, he quitued her presence. 


al... 
though she was compelled to confess to her- 





a ee a 


“ehh in cet 


en 
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ln puree 
She harried to her room, end with blush | CHAPTER XLil 
boruing ecalding tears bat 
alcadtontens desire to receive For an instant Lord Kingswood was dis 
Ete clone, in an apartment in which she | concerted by the shrupt entrance of Philip 
knew they would not be intruded upon. that, Avon He was not quite certain that he had 


Me might | not overheard his concluding worts. He 
pm any ewe » eee grected him with « sickly emile, and said, as 
om the following | he pointed to Lady Maud 
rie ~ op} sy ie in Hyde) * I have somewhat roughly prepared Lady 
Gardens jest ox Sy Harris Btanbope | Maud for your unexpected arrival, Her lady 
Meare & My bis Girections, | ship is little disturbed—1 should say mther 
come in quest of Carlton, was | unprepared for your appearance and a Jittle 
shered! into an apartment, and in» few gi: | disorder of the mind in one ee foolishly ner 
nutes afterwards Beatrice appeared. Her | vous can hardly surprise you. Indeed, when 
cheeks were Gushed, but her lips were pale,| we remember the terrible ciroumetaucts 
end by the rapid heaving of ber breast it was| which nearly cost you your life, her emotion 
easy to see that the was Ishoring under some | is simply natural; you will therefore, over 
eRcitement look any shortcomings which may appear 
-—- addressed bes with bis usual frank. | during your reception, and attribute the defi 
gems, and hell out his bend, in which she | Cleney to the right cause I have thought it 
placed hers, cold as marble He pressed it, | beet to acquaint Lady Maud with the object 
end she raised ber large. lustrous eyes, and of your visit, and my pledged word te your 
looked into his with an expression it would | father, Sir Walter Twill smooth the way 
have been impossible for him to mistake |! lifer beth of you, and will enable 
his heart had not been pre engaged shorten the duration of the pretent interview, 
He inquired for Carlton as be conducted | which ne doubt will prove In some respects a 
her to a seat, aed wes informed that he was| trie! | will leave you together, assured that 
abernt, but was eapected abortly to return | Lady Meud, knowing my wishes, will respect 
“The interval, if not too trying to your them  (9n the termination of your interview 
patience, you will perhaps kindly fill up by | you will. perheps, Mr Avon, rejoin me in iny 
8 little conversation with me’ [ want to | library’ 
talk with you, Mr. Gower,” she said, ina} Philp Avon bowed bie head coldly, and 
low tone, an! speaking with evident dim | Lord Kingswood, with a sidelong, uneasy 
culty glance at Lady Maud, quitted the room 
e put down hie hat and gloves | Although Lady Maud was in a half fainting 
“Mise Stanhope,” he sail, “you are fund) condition from horror, fright, and sickening 
of depreciating your own attractions [am | dismay at the communication Lord Kings 
eure it cannot be with the onnecessary por j woo! had made to hee, she yet had true and 
pose of extorting compliments, always trem: | noble blood in ber veins, and that anpur 
Bling os one’s lips when you appear You) chaseable high breeding which enabled her 
know the pleasure I fer! in your society, | to assume a dignified and even haughty ear 
and yet you talk of trying my patience by lriave though she could barely keep herectf 
passing with you an interval which cannot | from ewoontn 
fl to prove agreeable to ine’ Male as marble, cold asa pillar of lee, with 
“Perhaps to me,” murmured Beatrice, her! erect mien and a haughty expression upon 
breathing being yet short and thick exquisitely chisellod features, she awalted in 
“Tf 1 thonght it would not he,” he retarn J motionless calmness what he had to aay, 
ed, quickly, “ you should not have occasion) Por ot least a minute, he, toe, stood motion 
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ven to 








t accuse me of trying your patience by m 


} tone ancl bn wile nee, with his letge, unearthly 


maining here ” 

Bhe (ooked up te hin with a scenewhal | and aristoeratic face 
startle aspen As he showly traced her delieately formed 

“Why.” she said, trying to amile, © do you | featurts, a deep and passionate sigh burst 
flatter ) ourself that your society should prove | from lim, for they seemed to bim, even in 
agreralie t) me.” | their wannes more exquisitely lovely than 

“I jodge by the past, and perhaps sume | he had ever vet beheld them 
faint ides of your nature You have ever!) tot they scen ed, ten, in their immobility, 
Feceivest me with distinguished kindnens, for] 1, (5 weate tha for him they would never be 
whieh Tam deeply grateful, and T believe | one animated or radiant, that the downesst 
from omy inmost soul, that unless my pre | oye would never fash with joy at his coming, 
sence War acceptable to you, that you would, |. . heam with tenderness at his presemee, that 
while being kind and affable, have extabliah. | ,),,. dlightly comypeomed Hp would never curl 
ed 8 distinction ao wide from your present] in 4 gin! smile of weleeme of love fer him 
behaviewr to me that T must have recog That the fair {nee 
= e ” " ; passionate admiration would mever glow with 

thank yon, Mr Gs wer,” she replied, a animation at hie fervent words, of wit de 

a ecareely sudible voice, “lam sincere; oh! 
beliewe me, Tl am sincere, and of all the work 
moat of al) to you.” 

The raised her hand, which she extended | 
towards him. to his lips 

“A fiiendahip such as yours is indeed, to 
one like myself, an inestimable possession ” 
he etclaimed, with some earnestness 

Frien lehip' how she hated that word! 

She turned her head ooyly towards him, 
and «al |, a¢ she affected a smile, though her 
lips peroeptilly trembled as they curled ness. Now 8 was wasted, spare 

“LT think there is something very cold 
that wen! friemdahip 

Ne eoened his eyes 

“Ith chief among the social virtues,” he | 
returne: |, with rome littl ardor, “TI prise it 
Mins Stanhope, bevend alinost all others — «of 
course ‘here are exceptions In my early 
life, lan'iated ef it waa, it was to me a lok 


ooking eves resting apen her fair, beautiful, 


tpen Whieh le gazed with 


light at the deep and earnest offerings «¢ hie 
heart This emotion of despairing hope lta 
now wrested a bitter agh from his proud and 
turbulent breast, and thie sigh caused Lodly 
Maud to teen ber eyes upon him 





Bhe could not but be ehecked by te 


change he had undergonr 

His frame, naturally powerful, with wei! 
‘holt limba, had always indionted considerable 
physical strength without betraying bulk) 
unples 


in | santh gaunt Uke foe was Clin even to flesh 
lessness, his check-Lones and massive jaw 
| bones were disagreeably prominent, his eves 
were deeply set in their sockets, from whence 
they burnt brilliantly and flereely, his com | 
| pole nico, which previous tk his choounter 
with Erie, had been a rich nut brown, was 
now a horrible pale, sallow tint, like that of 


star, & which my one earthly hope was d Jone whe had been for twenty years incaree 
. = heh ‘ \ j 
rected Of all the emotions human nature is | ™" in a dungeon 
pomsonsing, it is the truest, rin. | As he shoud erect, grit and givastly 
Fupon her, a fearful shudder like a spastnodic 


capable of claring 
cerest, mort faithfil, moet loyal, as it is the 
most er turing” 

“You have omitted forgotten, pe thay» | 


> wast 
lowe” faltered Yeatrice, looking down at her | baster 
| 
Iler motion, however, was bat momentary 


leonvulsion, went through ber fame, and if 
whitences could be added to the lie of ala 


her face becathe vet a ebade paler 


smal! { ee it peeped from beneath ber 
dress 

* Love & an emotion of another kind” m 
sponde! Erie, thoughtfully, “though, when sence of a man for whom they entertain a 
they are oo existent, they cannot fall to be deeply roots <d distaste, she rermmatined firm and 


with that power of controlling the outward 


aspoet Whiel test women process in the pre 


produc'.y & happiness no cares of triale| even majestic in her deportmet 
ean allow” One glance at his thee and figure had sut 
“Yet. sorely love is the higher emotion, | thoes her. bef pre) ious repugnance Was now 


To bec ome the wile of 


she oberrvesl, gazing eundden!y and steadfastly | Changest to Aversen 


at him | this man was 4 deom to which none « linging 
“Highest. dearest, brightest, best of all’ | te the House of Ningsewood conld afford a 
he exclaime!, his eye kindling with a sudden | paralicl, Death, as an allernative, were a 
enthusiasm, and then, with some confusion of | Jeap into Paradise from horror and thus she 
manner be added, with » smile, “ The pect | felt even while the words of Lond Kingswood 
tells us that © friendship d& love without his! wore ringing in ber ears 
a without his wings!” she repeated, We seem instinctively to Laow when we 
musingiy, then added, “ Poets are fond of 
painting love as inconstant. Why should it 
not be as constant and enduring as friend 
ship’ I believe it in 
“An 1 exclaimed Eric, emphatically 


create a favorable impression or distike, and 
Philip Avon, from the first) knew that he 
had only succeeded in inspiring Lady Maud 
with aversion. Now, more than ever, he per 
ocelved how wale was the gulf which sepa 


. rated them, bat what might have been pase 
= (att.” observed Beatrice, in a low tone, 
ene ing in bis mind he studiously concealed trom 


por ater ogy ae spect SEY Se her. He affected an attitude of melancholy, 
emoGna, “5 as betwern—that be adopting the tone and manner of one who 
tween (wo persons of opposite sexes wh dager has a heavy grlet weighing upon, his heart, 
— ec entinn ony 4 ong - as though he hoped to win from her com 

He saw in his mental virion the form of 
Lady Magd, éven as she looked when they 
made the discovery of the form their friend 
ship had taken, and he rose up and said, with | Flor, on finding that she waited his speech, 
his beart ful:— “an interval has passed since last we met of 

* Indeed—indeod, Beayioe, it in” 

And she rose up, blinded with tears and | vex your ear with # history of the events 
emotion, and tottering towards him, threw | which made me a victim to acts of the most 
herself apon bis neck, murmuring— cowardly villainy, acts which the miraculous 

“Ob, Erle; dear, dear Erie, it is love, not | interposition of Providence alone prevented 
friendship. which existe—" being attended with « fatal termination 

Gke could not conclade the work, and sank | They relate only to myself and another I 
jasensible in bic arma Utterly bewildered have suffered, and the task of avengement is 
and overwhelmed, be stood for an instant | before me Perhaps Tam sot wholly with 
motionless, then be bore ber inanimate form |! blame in the matter My natura! im 


towards & couch, and laying it gently upon | Peteosity of temperament, allied ts nature 
it, ramg the bell violently that feels deeply, that loves as it hates, with 


miseration and sympathy what he could not 
hope to obtain from tier hove 
* Lady Maud he exclaimed, in a hollow 


heavy moment to me I will not shock or 


A servant epprared, and be said, in rapid | Peers: ardor and inflexible eniurance, 
accents may hare served to precipitate acrime which 
“Mies Stanbope’s maid instantly Miss|I have bot too sound! reasons to suspect 
Stamhope bas been seized with « sudden | would have been perpetrated at ao very dis 
faintness. I will send « medical attendant” | tant period However, let it pass, you, Lady 
With that be seize! his bat, and burried Maud, can only be distressed by any reference 


you, #0 far as it lies within my power, distress 
of any kind.” 

His fartive glance enabled him to tell, by 
the compression of her lips and the inflation 
of het nostrils, that bis words had not been 
without their effect upon her. 

No, indeed they hed not; she felt bitterly 
the implied calumny upon Erle, which be 
had with such effrontery uttered, Wat ghe re 
strained the words which rushed to ber lips 
in bie defence, and only despised the calam- 
niator the more 

Philip Avon, finding her lent, cog- 
tinued— 

“1 thimk, Lady Maud,” he said, in the 
same quiet and somewhat humble g@me, © it 
is due to your innocent and ingenuous nature 
to be plain and candid with you. It is my 
belief that misconceptions, and, in truth, 
much mischief, arises if qocstions of moment 
are left to be understood rather than ex 
pressed. We cannot actually know what is 
really intended by linplication, bat we have 
no excuse for misinterpretation when the 
plainest and most unequivocal language is 
adopted, it is, thercfore, my purpose to be 
frank in my speech, and to utter my senti 
ments without the slightest disguise, You 
will not, at least, Lady Maud, be offended 
with me for adopting such a course,” 

Stull silent, pale, lmmoveable, with down. 
cast eyes, Lady Maud stood; and, neither by 
sien or word, gave him to understand that 
she assented or dissented from his propo- 
sition 

Ilis eyes wlittered, and his teeth grated, as 
he awaited a remark; but it did not come, 
and he continued to speak- 

“Lady Maud,” he said, drawing a deep 
breath, * though known to you for years, our 
intimacy is of comparatively recent date; 
nevertheless, from the first hour of introduc 
tion to you, tansformed from « mere child 
into what you sow are, 1 have loved you, 
1 can hardly sy fondly and tenderly—the 
words do not sait my nature—but I have 
loved you wildly, madly, passionately, It is 
no puny affection this love, it is not adora- 
tion, for that, in my eyes, is self-abasement; 
but it ia, as I feel it, a delirium, a fremgy, 9n 
intoxication, but with thi» distinction—that 
it is net an insane delasion, a wild chimera, 
or a temporary itfatuation, from which Iam 
likely to awake cured of such folly. I love 
yor ae aman should leve a woman, boldly 
and bravely; as one whe should sit on his 
right hand and move with him proudly 
through life as he moves; dear to him as hie 
life bleed, or his honor, as, ir some sense, she 
is the mistrevs of it; he beiag, in her eyes, ail 
in al! he ber monarch, her world, her god 
Thus, Lady Maud, do T love you, thus have 
Jiovet you Leould not permit a nameless 
depentant, a creature witheut origin or 
place, to dare to raise his eyes where mine 
testod I could thet, would net suffer even 
the faretiarities of relationship to play and 
dandle ‘vith the object on witch my heart 
waseet Henoe, | have been, pethapa, hasty, 
violent, and rude, where | only intended to 
protect ivy homer and my love, and to raise 
her to a pinnacle where she might be ad 
mired bat not approached If you, Lady 
Maul, will recall circumstance: which have 





this spirit IT have acted 
sumed thot you couk! not censure proceed- 
ings taken avowedly in your henor, and to 
maintain laviolate the exalted poesttien you 


pase, you will diseover, if the fact has not 
forced itsaf upow ou already, that it is in 
I, therefore, pre 


ire entitled to command 

Lady Maid unconsciously felt her self pos 
«asion graduaily returning, Ne one likes to 
bear the thong he loves, however mean, de 

prectate dl, oe rhainly ne one blest with a par 
Hole of a generous spirit, submits quietly to 

earthe beia* he honors as well as loves 
spoken of in comtemptible terms, Especially 
ie this true of woman, Eapecially was it true 
«f Lady Moud when Erle Gower was thus 
Joregatorily mentioned 

She turned her eyes coldly upen him, and 
with a distant Aawéerr, and in a vowe fainter 
than she wished it to be, she said to him, 

*You bave presumed too much, Mr. Avon. 
Ide not recognize any right you possess to 
defend my pesition, even Uf attacked Lam 
wholly unconscious of its having been at 
tacked in any fashion displeasing to me 

‘There you err, Lady Maud,” instantly re 
turned Philip Aven “1 lowe you that 
would give me a tithe to defend vour fame 
vd your station from being teimted by con 
tact with the unworthy, Bui | have yet 
another and « stranger right to interfere, a 
richt which is intact, wholly independent of 
your recognition, a right by which I stand 
here now to address you,” 

“LT comprehend you, sir,” cesponded Lady 
Maud, “you allude to the promise made to 
Sir Walter Avon by Lord Kingswood. Let 
me add. however, that promise is worth little 
without my acquiescence.” 

“Worth everything, worth all,” rejoined 
Philip, quiekly. “Lady Maud, I first knew 
that L loved you by finding myself jealous of 
the attentions paid to you by others 1 at 
onee spoke to my father, Sir Walter, upon 
the subject of a marriage with vou. 1 found 
in him, to my surprise, a bitter opponent to my 
views He is flerce, obstinate, passionate, tar 
more soeventhanmysell You perceive, Lady 
Maud, that lam candid in my admissions, 
ami when | expressed my determination to 
make vou my bride, his rage became uneon- 
trollable. I laughed it to scora, and afer a 
severe struggle for the mastery, 1 brought 
him to reason Understand me, Lady Maud, 
his opposition was based upon tome mon- 
strous superstition, whieh furnishes a terrible 
doom for him who marries a Kingswood, 
particularly one of the female branch. If 
making you mine brought perdition upon 
me, 1 would, knowing it, still wed rou—and 
1 will’ 

Lady Maui shrank back a step al this ter 
rible confirmation of Lord Kingswood’s as- 
sertion. but with rarc courage she recovered 
herself almost instantaneously, and bravely 
held on 

“ Actuated by those feelings, 1 sought Lord 
Kingswou!,” continued Philip, “and to him 
I broached the subject. He expressed no 








to ft, and it Is my most anxious wish to spare 


out of the bouse 
— 


Objection, and referred meto you. Such a 


reference I felt to be idle, because I believed | Again he paused as if to let her make some 
your fancy to be taken, but not by me. Sol) observation in reply, but sh¢ spoke not. 
suffered for the time your coyness to prevail, | Hereye was fixed on vacancy. She stood like a 
becsuse there was « serpent in my path, | marble statue, but with her mind setively 
whose poisonous sting | had resolved to cut | brooding upon a wiki, chaotic confusion of 
out, and should, but that be basely and trea- | horrors. 
cherously took an advantage of me, and—" Philip Avea frowned, and subjoined— 
“It te false” exeaimed Lady Maud, exci-| “My healt’, is not yet sufficiently restored 
tedly. “I kre ow him to be gs incapable of a | 10 petmit me to remain in London. and I 
dartar@> get, as | am sure you are incapable ; (therefore return immediately to Hawkesbury. 
of toping with him on fair and honorable |The clear field I demand in which to wor 
*orma.” | you must be Kingswood Hall. Thither you 
" Philip's face changed from its unearthly, | must return at once, there I will woo you, 
sallow hue, to a yet more awful, livid tint win you if I can, conquer you under all cir- 
“Your ladyship is quick at solving allege | cumstances. I take my leave of you, Lady 
ries,” he enid, savagely. “I spoke of a ser-| Maud. until then. You will remember what 
pent. Yeu readily understood to whom 1 | I have said, especially my menace concern- 
alluded.” ' ing Lord Kingswood. We shall mect again, 
“You alluded, Mr. Avon, te one whom, by ' and soon, at Kings wood Hall. Then do ! 
your own admission, you intended to inflict | expect to see your brow lighter, your eye 
some deadly injary upon—to one who had | grow brighter, the bloom return to your 
the courage to face you and the skill to de-| cheeks, and your happiest smiles bestowed 
feat you, even upen your own terma,” re-| upon Philip Avon, your future husband.” 
turned Lady Mand, still betraying excite With these words, bowing haughtily, smi- 
ment ling triumphantly, he stalked out of the 
He bowed stiffly apartment. while Lady Maud sank upon her 
“Twill not contradict you, Lady Maud,” | knees, raised her clasped hands to Heaven, 
he said, displaying his teeth in a spiteful, sar- | and exclaimed— 
donic smile; “nor will I discuss the matter “Ob, my God! in Thee alone can I put 
with you; it would bea needless waste of | my trust’ Aid me, aid me now™ 
your time and mine, His triamph, such as (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
it is, will be a short-lived one, and you, anon, | 
will either be won to look down with shame LH Ked nosee are light houses to warn 
upon the weakness which beguiled from you | voyagers on the sea of life off the coast of 
@ thought upon him, or be enabled to mourn | Malaga, Jamaica, Santa Cruz and Holland. 
in silence and in secret-—mark me, in secret, CW An elk can run a mile and a halfin 
Lady Maud—that the creature isa thing of | (Wo minutes; an antelope a mile in a minute; 
the past. But pardon me; all this is digres- | the wild mule of Tartary has a speed even 
sive, and foreign to what | wish to say to | greater than that 
you. Returning to the point which immedi C@” A man that can be flattered is not 
ately affects us both, I felt, after what had | necessarily a fool, but you can always make 
happened in Kingswood Chace, that a simple | one of him, 
reference to you, deeply and unjustly preju t@ A book wae printed during the time 
diced as you have been against me, was| of Cromwell, with the following tithe: — 
worse than useless to enable me to prosecute | “ Eggs of Charity, laid by the Chickeus of 
my suit with success, I therefore instructed | the Covenant, and boiled with the Water of 
my father, Sir Walter Avon, to wait upen | Divine love—Bake ye and eat,” 
Lord Kingswood, and to extort from him if| gg When the traveller Bruce returned to 
he could obtain it no other way—his consent | Cairo from the deserts of Nubia, he was so 





to bestow your hand upon me. I knew that, 
aecording tothe terms of his guardianship, 
he possessed unlimited control over your 
hand and your fortune; end if I omee obtain- 
ed kis unequivocal pledge that you should 
be mine, that it would be irrevocable. [have 
obthined it, and I am here to present myself 
to you as your future husband.” 

“Never! burst from the lips of Lady 
Maud ° 
“One moment, if you please,”. interposed 
Philip, raising his hand, “ft is not acces 
sary to ask your sensent, you must obey, 
you will” 

“T will perish, other,” exclaimed Lady 
Maui, firmly 

“Still, you will obey Lord Kingswooxd's 
mandate, ond become mine,” persisted Philip 
Avon, “I will tell you why. My father, 
Str Walter, holds in his hand the fame, name, 
all that is dear to Lord Kingswood, Persist 
in your refusal to wed me, and nothing shall 
aave him, Lady Kingswood, and your toy 
boy cousin, Cyril, from utter destruction.” 
“Impossible ejaculated Lady Maud, as 
tounded at this extraordinary announce. 
ment. 

“Nevertheless is it true,” rejouned Philip 
Avon, “It is an exsily-uttered threat, and 
might be spoken by me to terrify, you, with 
out being founded in truth; but jt is a truth 
Sir Walter was well acquainted with the late 
Lord Kingswoed, who perished by his own 
hand 

“A calumny,” ejaculated Lady Maud, feel 
ing cold and fhint at this recurrence to the 
history of the Kingswoods. “The late Lord 
Kingswood was found dead at the foot of 
the old hunting-tower in the Chace, murder 
ed by some undiscoved ruffian.” 

“ Undiscovered until doomsday,” responded 
Philip, with a oneer. “His hand committed 
the crime, or that of— No matter now, 
My father knew the present Lord Kingswood 
in his boyhood intimately, and there are pe 
riods in men’s lives, Lady Maud, when they 
place themselves utterly in the power of an 
other. Lord Kingswood has done this, and 


uper you rests his immunity from ruin. In 
good time IT will prove this to you, and you 
will not then withhold your hand from me 

I love you for your beauty, Lady Maud; but 
there are quatities of your mind which it 
woukd be impossible not to admire, because 
they display a romantic absence of selfish- 
new. | have the greatest faith in your readi 

ness to sacrifice yourself to save the Kings 

wood family from a frightful fate.” 

He paused fora moment to wateh the ef- 
feet his words were having upen her. He 
could see that they were worki: g upon her 
brain and heart as if they were slowly mur 

dering her: but he saw, too, that he should 
triumph, and that she would sacrifice herseif 
to save Lord Kingswood and his family from 
the fate he foreshadowed for them should 
she refuse him 

He noticed how deadly was the pallor 
which overspread her feature, and he feared 
that she would swoon. Ie did not wish this; 
he therefore added, rapidly - 

“But of this anon, Lady Maud. I do not wish 
to pain, distress, or terrify you. I only seek 
to impress upon you that mine you must and 
shall be, and having proved that, turn to gen- 
Uer matters. [wish to woo you, Lady Maud, 
gallantly as well as boldly—tenderly, if that 
will better suit your taste. I know that your 
opinion of me has been clouded by the mist 
of prejudice. Lam anxious to prove to you 
that I am not so repulsive as you deem me, 
perhaps as I have been painted. To do this 
sucerssfully, I must have a fair and clear 
field. I must come and go at will, and I 
must be listened to when I speak. 1 will 
make pretty speeches enough to sicken of 
them 1 will bring you presents the richest 
wealth can purchase, or faricy design, down 
even to a poor bouquet of worthless flowers 
1 will ride with you, walk with you, kneel to 
you—be a very Romeo if that will pleasure 
you—do all that I may to make you love me, 
and if | do not with al! this trouble, most 
patiently exercised, sncceed, still shall you be 





“Solid men of Boston, banish strong potations. 
Solid men of Boston, make no long orations.” 
We had always supposed that the above 
couplet originated on this side of the Atlantic 
—and that it had its origin ‘n e popular con- 
viction of the danger that every Bostonian 
was in from “Jong orations,” if not from 
“strong potations.” But it seems we were 
mistaken. The author was Captain Morris 
of the “ English Life Guards,” who was a de- 
voted whig, and an admirer ef Mr. Fox. We 


quote as follows :— 
The well-known anecdote of Pitt 


te, was a for the wits of 
the Opposition. t, Chancellor ’ 
and Dundas (President of the Board of Con- 
trol), had been with Jenkinson, after- 
wards Lord Liverpool. On their return, find- 
ing the turnpike gate , and not 


lector, they rode on, laughing at ha 

evaded the toll; but the callestss thease E 
no laughing matter, and, running out, called 
to them to stop; finding this produced no 
effect, he had actually the audacity to fire a 
carbine, loaded with slugs, after them ; and, as 
if to add insult to injury, the man, 
excusing himself for the act, said he 

mistaken them for a gang of robbers, who 
had, for some le time, been commit- 
ting depredations in the neighborhood. This 
affordec i Morris an ante of 
ridiculing these members of ministry. 
He accordingly wrote a ang in the Yankee 

i 


i 
FE: 


style, which, at the time, had great popu- 

larity :— 

“Sit down, neighbors all, and I'll tell youa merry 
story, 


About a British farmer, and Billy Pitt, the Tory; 

I had it, piping-hot, from Ebenezer Barber, 

Who sail _— from England, and lies in Bos 
ton harbor. 


“This Billy Pitt is called Britannia’s prime ruler, 

Though he be but a puppet, that’s hung out to 
fool! her ; 

But his name was a passport to let in older sin- 





distigured, that the Bey, unable to recognize 
: “ hers , 
him, exclaimed, “I remember the man well, | x. ne deals out the cards, that the knaves may 
but it was not such a man as this.” Ife sent be winners 
a slave to the illustrious traveller with a pre- |... if happ’d to the country he went for a 


sent of a basket of oranges, among which blessing, 

»: ' — - aon And from his state dad to get a new leseon ; 
was © purms; the eranges Bruce accepted, He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hal at- 
but the purse he sent back, on which the tended; 


Bey was satisfied of his identity, and clad | Good lack! in suc h company how his morals 

him inarobe of honor This may be con- —_ wa 

sidered an instance of moral identification. et eT ee L..1 pdy wl , 
8 A prudent man advised his drunken tan. ght 

servant to put by his money for a rainy day. | If | liad him in our township, I'd feather him 

In a few weeks the master inquired how] y\,), to hy ad one too, I'd lam him and I'd 

much of his wages he had saved. “ Faith, sear him, 


none at all,” said he, “it rained yesterday, | with their skine full of wine, and their heads 
aod it all went.” full of state tricks, ; 
* Don't be « . . » . Shain reforms, commutations, and the rest o 
. (RW Don tb cross bee ause you are turn their late tricke, 
ing gray. If you are grizzly, you needa’t be | tHe came back with Harry, two birds of a feather, 
a grizzly bear And, both drunk as pipers, they knocked their 
C@™ Man passes his life in reasoning on 


heads together. 
the past, in complaining of the present, and 
their way, and got benighted, till, at le: 


in trembling for the future. 
A eee én — . | they reach a cottage, and arouse the country- 

C@ A western poetess speaks of Waving 1] nan, who puts a gun out of the window, and 
kiss to her sweetheart. These rhyming girls | warns them off the premises. Pitt tries bis 
had better waive kisses altogether. oratory in vain:— 

tH It is easier to find a score of men | « Now Billy began for to make an oration, 
wise enough to discover the truth than to | As oft he had done to bamboozle the nation ; 
But Hodge cried, ‘ Begone! or I'll crack thy 
young crown for't! 
Thou belongs’t to a rare lot of rogues, I'll be 
bound for't.’" 


“He then proceeds to tell how they lost 


find one intrepid enough, in the face of oppo- 
sition, to stand up for it. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST | iri iting '9 te beard, Dundas is called to 


“Then Harry stept up; but Hodge wisely sup- 

posing 

His part was to steal while the other was prosing, 

Let fly at Master Billy, and shot him through his 

lace coat, 

Oh, what a pity it was it didn’t hit his waist- 
coat!” 


Henry Peterson, Editor. 
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The whole concluding with the Yankee 


mora! .— 
REMITTANCES. 
“Solid men of Boston, banish strong potations , 


Por the information of our friends, we may | Solid men of Boston, make no long orations ; 
state that bills on all solyent bankas in the | Selid men of Boston, go to bed at sundown, 
And never lose your way, like the loggerheads of 


United States and Canada are taken at par london. 


on subscription to Tk Post, but we profer ; ey: ; 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela-| The popularity of this ballad was immense. 

: cage t was even quoted in Parliament, in Pitt's 
ware or New England money. Gold (well presence, by two such men as Burke and 
secured in the Jetter) and postage stamps are | Sheridan, One night, the former, in rather 
significant allusions to Sheridan's habits of in- 
temperance, finished some sarcastic remarks 
on his political conduct by repeating the fol- 
lowing lines: 


always acceptable. For all amounts over $5 
we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern cities 
(leas exchange) payalle to ovr orde 
If our friends throughout the country will ‘ 
aye : . . . “Solid men of Boston, banish strong potations ; 
comply with these suggestions so far as con-| golid men of Boston, make no long orations,”— 
venient, the favor will be appreciated 
to the great laughter of the assembly. But 
. . | Sheridan, never at a loss, started up, and, in 

y SUBSCRIBE - Lee re : : — 
Oun Ciry . UBSCRIL Ena Our euty subseré allusion to some presumed negotiation be- 
hers would oblige wa by either calling at the office} wwoen Burke and the Ministry, happily an- 
and settling their accounts, or else sending the | swered from the same ballad,— 
money by the post. The per centage that we} tie went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hal at- 
Aare to pay collectora for collecting such snall tended ; 

ac ‘ i » ‘ , 

accounts, is a heavy tax upon ua, and one which tiood —_ RAF ompany, how hie morals 
we hope our city subscribers will, oa far as pos 


sidle, save WA. Jenky (Jenkinson) was said to be the im- 


mediate channel of communication between 

the King and the Minister. Trimmer Hal 

was Harry Dundas. 

The passage of the Tariff Bill, and the Maha: in raed one, is ener | varies 
wee a apes ; om the true state of the case; but poets 

prospect of brighter skies in the political ho have an original license to be as picturesque 

rizon, have already had an effect upon finan- | as they please, 


cial interesta. So healthy is the monetary 
condition ef the country—as shown by the 
large accumujations of specie at all the prin- 
cipal cities, there being $34,000,000 in the 
New York banks alone—that nothing is 
needed but a tolerably tranquil prospect nor & Fields 

ahead, to cause all the industrial energies of | When Dickens wrote his famous little essay 
the land to be brought into a state of even | on “ Missions,” the chief literary performances 
unusual activity. The boatmen are, as it} of Mr. Hepworth Dixon had not appearcd 
were, waiting with motionless but extended | before the public, or the chronicler of Augus- 
arms, and uplifted oars, for “a pull a long | tus Moddle might possibly have made an ad- 
pull, anda pull altogether.” Notwithstand- | dition to his list; the peculiar mission of the 
ing the present somewhat unsettled condition | amiable Barrister of the Inner Temple seem- 
of affaits, we should not be at all surprised | ing to be to follow afier the calumniators af 
if the next ten years should be, on the | great men, and clean away the ink spots with 
whole, and for the greater portion of the | which they bespatter their subjects. 

country, a8 prosperous an era as has ever] We all remember how energetically Mr. 
been experienced in our history Dixon defended William Penn from the as 
: persions of Macaulay, and with what phleg- 
A Corngction.—A Mississippi subscriber | matic assurance the great historiographer 
corrects the statement of the Lowiseille Jowr- | passed by the defence, merely taking occa- 
wai Unat a tax of twelve dollars has been im- | sion, in bis second edition, to give “an extra 
posed upon every slave in that state. He] punch to the hatted head of the man of 
says: —* The increase in tax is fifty per cent. | peace.” How far that contemptuous indiffer- 
on the last state tax. That tax was seventy-| ence has served to stimulate the zeal with 
five cents, and fifty per cent. added makes | which Mr. Dixon has undertaken the defence 


SKIES BRIGHTER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Pensonat History or Lorp Bacon, From Un 
mublished Papers. By Witwiam Herwort# 
xON, Of the Inner Temple. Boston: Tick- 





mine.” 


$1.14" of his present illustrions subject, we can 
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It is a good and a natural impulse that 
prompts as to look with revervnt eyes on 
those great ones who have given themselv@s 
to postertty. Only the meaa maliguity of 
selfishness and envy can rejoice in the expo- 
sure of their follies, their faults, or their 
crimes. We would fain give our love and 
estcom where we owe so large a debt of gra- 


a lively desire that the “ hitherto unpublished 
papers,” from which the work professes to be 
compiled, might throw some entirely new 
light om the dark passages in the life of that 
truly great man. We closed it with sad dis- 
appointment, in the conviction that all the 
ngenuity of special pleading has not sufficed 
to explain them away. 

Many and various are the charges which 
have been brought against Francis Bacon 
by his own age and by posterity, but dark- 
est of all the list stands the account of his 
connection with the Earl of Essex, and its 
mournful and shameful end. How stand the 
facta, umembarrassed by crimination or de 
fence? As early as 1591, Bacon became con- 
nected In close and confidential intercourse 
with Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the 
pew star of the court, the ambitious aspirant 
for power, the impulsive, warm-hearted, pas- 
sionate amd undisciplined favorite of Eliza- 
beth. Whether this connection was, as Mr. 
Dixon affirms, merely that of a lawyer and 
man of business with his employer; or, as 
other writers have represented it, that of a 
client with bis patron, through whem he 
hoped te rise to power and place; or whether 
Bacon was what Essex called him, his “dear 
and good friend,” thus much is certain: that 
for nearly two years, Essex, to use his own 
words, “spent all his power, might, autho- 
rity and amity” to advance Bacon to the 
high office of Attorney-General, and, failing 
in this,—either through the jealous opposi- 
tion of the two Cecils to their dangerously- 
gifted kinsman, or through Essex's own hasty 
temper and unwise persistency,—sought to 
make amends for his failure by a gift of 
land, and by recommending his fortunes to 
the care of other powerful and noble friends, 
in words that to this day touch the hearts of 
those thet read them, and seem to bear the 
mark of true and deep friendship. 

We all know the close of Essex's story. 
His disastrous rebellion was more than rash 
ind wrong: headed ; -we may call it wicked ; 
but thet Bacon should be the one to bear 
hardest on its wickedness,—that when Es- 
sex's guilt was proven, and his fate impend- 
ing, his former friend should consent fo head 
the prosecution against him,—that his elo- 
quence should be used to strip him of his 
last hope of mercy, and barb the sentence of 
the law, is a fearful blot that no effort of a 
too-partial biographer can clear from his 
fume 

Mr. Dixon does his utmost. He depicts 
Essex as a passionate, obstinate fool, a pont- 
ng, selfish boy. He lowers to the least possi- 
ble sum the money value of the landed estate 
with which Essex endowed his friend. He 
(Xaggerates the blunders of his fruitiess efforts 
to advanee that friend to place. In order 
to prove .@he boundless devotion due from 
econ to the Queen, he raises Elizabeth's 
haracter 60 more than mortal perfection. 

‘nce only he allows her a “woman's weak- 
ness,” and then it is to speak of her clemen- 
cy, her reluctance to shed blood, and her ef- 
forts to save Mary Stuart from the block! A 
strange traneformation of a lion to a lamb, 
indeed! We can hardly identify thie Eliza 
heth with the one who wrote to a refractory 
Bishop, “My Lord Bishop, I made you, and 
I can unmake you. Obey me, or by the 
Lord Almighty, llunfrock you! 7iat wo- 
man was apt do succeed in her “ efforta.” 

Mr. Dixon indignantly denies the stories 

‘her vanities, her spites, her jealousy of the 
wives of her fayorites. He calls her Bacon's 

moet warm and munificent friend.” Her 
munificence was, to say the least, of a most 
economical and un-Queenlike character ; con- 
sisting of a gift of sixty acres of land, at a 
nominal rent, and the reversion of the office 
of a man who appears to have outlived his 
lestined successor. 

But granting ell this proven, stil) there 
stand unmoved the damning facts, and we 
must still pronounce Bacon's conduct in this 
(ase not generous, not grateful, we may say, 
not manly. 

Point afer point passes before the biogra- 
Ppher to be argued in Bacon's favor. He pre- 
sides at the torture of Peacham. Mr. Dixon 
cries out for us to remember the age in 
Witich he lived. Why, this was almost the 
ast case in which torture was used in Eng- 
‘and, and Bacon was not the man of that age, 
but in intellect and knowledge far above and 
beyond it. 

He tampers with the judges to effect the 
conviction of the same miserable man. His 
biographer is ready with a precedent to prove 
that he was not the only man to thus muddy 
the fount of justice. 

Again and again are facts smoothed and 
coaxed into the form most favorable for 
Bacon, as much as such stubborn things can 
be. Even in the story of his downfall, when 
in his office of Lord Chancellor the taking of 
bribes was proved upon him, when he him. 
self confessed the charge, and was degraded 
from his high office, and adjudged to punish- 
ment, the cry is, that it was an age of fees and 
bribes, and that we must not expect from 
Bacon an integrity not practised by those 
around him. 

Away with such sophistries. In the name 
f Truth, more sacred than any tenderness 
‘ue to the memory.of Francis Bacon, we pro 
‘est against them. It may be good to desire 
‘ esteem the moral character of the man, as 
we reverence the intellectual power of the 
philosopher, but of far more importance is it 
that truth should be called truth, and good 
known as good, and that no man, even the 
greatest, should persuade us that what is ex- 
pedient should be preferred to what is right, 

Had Bacon no light to guide him, then, in 


that age, which is made his plea? had Christ 
not come te him? was the Sermon on the 
Mount a dead letter? had the man, whose 
mighty intellect extended in widest sway 
over the domains of mental and moral philo- 
sophy, no ability to decide upon such plain 
questions of right and wrong’ On the con- 
trary, he prostituted most noble gifts to an un- 
worthy end. He took the world for his mas- 
ter instead of God He left his Father's 
house, where was bread enough and to spare, 
to feed on empty husks; and in the end he 
found the common fate of all who have pre- 
ferred expediency to right, in being no longer 
able to discern where true expediency lay. 

We are convinced that he himself was 
made to see this truth; that he was a happier 
and a greater man in the retirement of the 
last five years of his life than when at the 
acme of his worldly grandeur; and we find 
a pathetic confession of his need of charit- 
able Judgment in that often-quoted sentence 
of his Will in which he says, “ For my name 
and memory, I leave it to men's charitable 
speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the 
next age.” 

From that charitable judgment we would 
not depart. The effects of his wrong-doing 
have passed away; his good works remain 
as a benefaction to all posterity. Let no one 
dare to bear too hardly on his faults, if they 
themselves have given to self or the world 
the leve of heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, that belong to one alone. But let 
us beware, too, lest in tenderness for the sin- 
ner we palliate or justify the sin. 
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HINDOO CASTES. 

Few of our readers are unacquainted with 
the singular division of the Hindoos into 
castes, and with the pernicious effects which 
flow from this fatal and superstitious policy. 
It is probably not so well known that the 
same exclusive principle is carried out to 
even a still more absurd’ extent, if possible, 
by the native artisans. These people, though 
sprung from what is considered the lowest 
and moat contemptible order—in the theocra- 
tic idea of society—are as devoted to their re- 
lizgion as the Brahmins themselves, and as 
eager to perpetuate its ancient dogmas. The 
working classes of India, accordingly, are 
divided into as many sects as there are castes 
in their religion. For example, a native car- 
penter will neither eat nor sleep with a stone- 
mason, nor a brassfounder with a copper- 
smith When it is considered how nearly 
those branches of trade are allied to each 
other, the absurdity of the principle becomes 
more apparent. But this is not all. It some- 
times happens, in some of the large works in 
the neighborhood of Bombay, that the work- 
men consist of a mixture of Hindoos, Maho- 
metans, Parsees, and perhaps a sprinkling of 
Portuguese, all of whom profess different 
creeds, and hate each other with that perfect 
hatred which only theological differenees can 
inspire. 


’ Tne Danny's Wies.—One would never 
guess the device adopted by one of our Pari 
sian dandics, of ripe age, to delude his acquain- 
tances into the supposition that his luxuriant 
wig is the natural product of bis own cranium. 
The secret has been betrayed by a treacher 
ous barber. The gentleman, it seems, caused 
to be manufactured as many wigs as there are 
days in the month, each wig being provided 
with a box anda number. Every morning 
he puts on a peruke slightly differing from 
the others. Tius, the hair of No. 4 is a trifle 
longer than that of No. 3, and so on to Nos. 
30 and 31, which look as if they needed clip- 
ping. Upon reaching the last day of the 
month, our ingenious beau risits his club or 
the boudoir of seme fair onc, runs his fingers 
through his “scratch,” and says in a careless 
tone, “ my hair is growing entirely too long, I 
must have it cut!’ And the next morning 
he dons No. 1 agaio. I recommend this clever 
dodge to such of our American Adonises as 
have been so unfortunate as to become bald, 
The plan works far better than Macassar oil. 
. 

t@ A plain, hard-fisted old man called 
upon Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, the 
other day. The Governor, supposing, of 
course, that the man wanted a place some- 
where, expressed his appreciation of his past 
services, and said he was sorry he could not 
reward him with an office. “But ! don't 
wan't an office,” said the old man, “I merely 
called to see if you didn’t want to buy a 
good dog’”’ He probably supposed a dog 
Was wanted to keep off the office seekers. 

A “gentleman of ¢eracity” as 
serts that he saw a horse's nose frozen in, 
while drinking at a trough, at Portland, Me., 
last month. 

G2 Idleness is the mother of mischief; the 
moment @ horse has done eating his vats, 
he turns to and gnaws down his manger. 
Substitute labor for oats, and virtue for manger, 
and what is true of horses is equally true of 
men. 

€@ Beware of such food as persuades a 
man, though he be not hungry, to eat it; and 
thobe liquors that will prevail with a man to 





drink them when he is not thirsty 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


A Romantic Srony—Pxrecerr anp Prac 
Tree—Caomnees Treasunke—-A Worp 
Anoct Jape—Nn. Drarraanpum 


Pani, Feb. #th, 1861 
Mr. Editor of the Poat >— 

The important part played by the late 

Lord Aberdeen in the politics of Burope du- 
ring the stormy career of the first Napoleon, 
of whom he was one of the most persevering 
opponents, has naturally rendered the recent 
decease of the Scotch earl a subject of multi- 
farious comment on the part of the French 
press. The enumeration of the titles of the 
late peer gave rise, of course, to sundry 
amusing errors; and of the numerous anec- 
dotes brought out concerning him, it would 
harily do to receive them all as gospel, 
theagh some of them are ingenious enough, 
and have gone the rounds of the salons ae 
“authentic.” 
Some years ago, aceording to the gossiping 
chronicles of Paris, the carl, who had come 
to Paris incogmt, to take a few days rest 
from the fatigue of cabinet-cares, happened, 
when dining at the Fritish embassy, to be 
seated next to “an eccentric Engtishman,” 
Lord 8-—-—, whom all Paris had been in 
the habit of seeing, for twenty years, at the 
opera, not one of whose representations he 
missed, and at which he always oooupted the 
first stall in the first row, to the teh of 
the stage. Lord 8—-—— was tall, thin, with 
a violent stoop; and always wore a blue 
cloth coat with gold buttons. Though so 
assidaous ‘n his attendance at the opera, he 
never looked towards the stage. He kept his 
eyes constantly fixed on “a book ef religious 
philosopby,” which was his invariable com- 
panion on these occasions; oocasienally sus- 
pending his reading, in order 40 Heten, when 
he would close his book, but «ti! kept his 
eyes bent upon fiscover. He had never seen 
the foot of any danseuse ; and had he been 
told that Mme Dorus was datic-complexion- 
ed, or that Duprez was the handsomest man 
of'the day, it would have been impossible 
for him, ov his own knowledge, to have 
ocoatradicted cither of those very erroneous 
assertions. 

While the evenings of the “eccentric peer” 
were thus given to the opera, his mornings 
were devoted, with equal regularity, to the 
famous Musical School of the Conservatoire ; 
a-vast, convent-like building in the Rue du 
Faubourg Poissonnicre, with long covered 
galleries leading to the various class-rooms, 
and a large garden full of trees, flowers, 
birds, and(in summer) sunshine, within whose 
classic precincts assemble some hundreds of 
youthful aepirants to the glories of the stage, 
whose charms of voice and of person they 
are carefully taught to make the most of, 
with the aid of the most skillful professors, of 
both sexes, of the arts of singing and decla- 
mation. Lord 8———— awaited, at the en- 
trance of the Conservatoire, the arrival of a 
charming young girl, about sixteen years of 
age, with a complexion of roses and lilies, 
and a profusion of golden curls, who never 
failed to make her appearance at the usual 
hour, aceompanied by a plump and hand 
some negress, with the whitest of teeth, and 
the most coquettishly-twisted of bandannas 
As soon as Lord 8— —— perceived the young 
lady, he walked up to her, shook her affec- 
tionately but respectfully by the hand, and 
gave her a roll of paper. This paper inva- 
riably contained the result of his reflections 
on the performances of the preceding even- 
ing, with observations on the art of singing, 
criticisms on the style of the singers in vogue, 
advice as to the cultivation of the voice, and 
hints on the rendering of the different parts 
in the favorite operas of the day. The excel- 
lent counsel thus given on the subject of 
singing always terminated with equally ex- 
cellent advice with regard to behaviour, con- 
duct, and the moralities of every-day life. 

The paternal passion of Lord 8 
the pretty pupil of the Conservatoire was no 
secret for his friends; and many were the 
quizzings which he underwent upon the sub 
ject. At the dinner in question, so many 
questions were addressed to Lord S 
touching his young protege, that Lord Aber 
deen's curiosity was excited 

“May I ask ifthe young lady is handsome *” 
he inquired of Lord & 

“That is a point which your lordship shal! 
decide for yourself!” replied Lord 8 
taking his watch from his pocket, and show 
ing to Lord Aberdeen a locket, attached to the 
watch-chain, and containing a miniature of 
the young lady 

On seeing this portrait, Lord Aberdeen ut 
tered an exclaanation of surprise. 


for 


“but no, that is impossible; for Jenny must 

now be forty or forty-five years of age!” 
“Jenny Kennedy,” replied Lord 8— 

“ was this young lady's mother.” 

“ Take me to see her to-morrow,” said Lord 

Aberdeen, in a low voice, to Lord 8--——, as 

he gave him back the locket, and immedi 

ately directed the conversation to other 


topics. 
Juring the Hestoration, Lord Aberdeen 


had a secretary named Jobn Kennedy, an 
Irish Catholic, whose daughter, Jenny, was 
devoted, to excess, to the peculiarities of the 
Catholic faith. Canning was then in power; 
and Lord Aberdeen, faithful to his Tory prin 
ciples, opposed a vigorous resistance to the 
Whig Minister in the House of Lords, in 
which he was one of the most zealous and 
determined adversaries of the Bill for the En 
franchisement of the Roman Catholics. 
The morning after Lord Aberdeen 
made hix great speech ayuinst this bill, he 


had 


was surprised by the entrance of his Secre 





tary’s daughter into his Cabinet, and still 
more by the change wt ich seemed to have 
taken place in her appearance and demeanor | 


The young girl, whom had always seen 





with her eyes cast down, 4 great stillness of 
manner, and something of 
nessa of the virgin martyrs « irved on the 
walls of Cathedral porches, seemed complete 


ly transfigured. Her fair and dreamy face 


the rigid pensive 











expressed the most violent excitement, her 


“ Why, this is Jenny Kennedy'” he cried, the sluices being opened without any previ 


, nient censor, in order to see whether it had 


eyes sparkied with anger, and her rosy lips 
quivered with unspoken indignation Her 
figure drawn up to its full height, with the 
alr of a Nemesia, or of Jeanne d'Arc, she 
slowly advanced towards the table at which 
the astonished statesman was sitting; wit',s- 
out articulating a single word, she pointed, at 
him with a gesture that seemed a curse, b ran 
dished « knife above his head, and fell tp the 
ground in a fainting-fit 

A few hours afterwards the Secret ary and 
Wis daughter had quitted London for the 
Mauritius, where Lord Aberdeen !yad given 
him a post. 

The mute but menacing protes ation of the 
yeung Catholic against the 0] preesion and 
insult to which her faith waa subjected by 
tts adversaries, seemed to have had an influ- 
‘ence on the mind of Lord Aberdeen. At all 
‘events, he modified his curse about that 
time; and instead of connuing his opposi- 
tion to the famous Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, he made, in 1833, in favor of the mea 
sure, an eloquent and forcible speech, that 
contributed powerfully towards the passing 
of the Act. He showed the same liberali- 
ty in the course of the debates with regard 
to the Seetch Church, and, in 1851, du- 
ring the discussion of the Bill against the 
establishment of a Romanist hierarchy in 
Great Betain, he opposed the Bill as con- 
trary to the right of religious toleration. 

Ona the morrow of the dinner at the Em- 
bassy, Lord Aberdean secompanied Lord 
58———. to the Cx ; and, on the 
conclusion of the lessoms, learning that she 
lived with her father, a Frenchman whom 
her mother had married in the Mauritius, he 
reqnested permission te walk home with her. 
Jemy Kennedy had @ied two years before; 
see had often spoken to her daughter of 
Lerd Aberdeen, and of the scene of the 
knife. 

“T have always cherished a feeling of grati- 
tade towards Jenny Kennedy,” said Lord 
Mberdecen to the young lady's father. “ She 
rendered me more wilerant: and I hold my- 
self her debtor. 1 trust that you will not 
vofuse to allow me to discharge to your 
daughter the debt which T have so long owed 
to her mother.” 

“ My dear child,” interrupted Lord 8 
joyfully, “ you may indeed bless the memory 
of your mother, For, thanks to her, and to 
‘the generosity of Lord Aberdeen, you will 
be sble at once to quit the dangerous career 
on which you were about to enter, and 
which you may new exchange for the less 


private life.” 

Jenny the younger left the Conservatory 
forthwith; and a few months afterwards, 
furnished with a handsome “dot” by her 
new friend, she married a young clergyman 
of the English church, then resident in Paria, 
thus giving proof of the same tolerance in 
matters of religious belief of which her m« 
ther had given #© strange a lesson to her 
protector. 
England with her husband, who is now set- 


in the neighborhood of London 
A very interesting article in the Reoue Con 


China and the Chinese; nothing among this 
strange people being stranger than the im 
mense chasm which separates precept from 
practice in all their doings. Two thousand 
six hundred years before Christ, the Emperor 
Hoang-te gave the following excellent defini 
tion of good government :—" To provide for 
the wants of the people; not to evince indif 
ference or contempt towards them; to assign 
to cach his duty according to his position, and 
not to multiply unnecessarily the duties of 
each.” Upwards of two thousand years later 
Confucius laid down the following nine rules 
for sovereigns “1. To labor incessantly at 
rendering themselves perfect; 2. To revere 
wise men; %. To love their parents; 4. To 
honor their Ministers; 5. To be in harmony 
with the other functionaries of the Empire ; 
6. To treat und love the people like «a son; 
7. To invite philosophera and artists to 
their Court; §. To receive foreigners with 
cordiality; & To treat the great vassals with 
friendship.” So much for Chinese precept 
As for their practice, the experience of all 
nations who have had anything to do 
with the Celestiala has fally suffleed to en 
lighten us thereupon To say nothing of their 
proverbial ill-treatment of foreigners, the Em 
peror proves his respect for the sixth rule of 
Confucius by laying all the country round 
Pekin under water, within a circle of thirty 
leagues, by opening all the sinices, and cut 
ting the dykes, whenever the capital is threat 
ened with a hostile attack, By this paternal 
measure, a vast number of his subjects are 
| relieved forever of all care for earthly things, 








ous notification or warning, and the swarm 
ing population perishing by tens of thou 
sande; while those who escape the inunda 
tion have ample work, for years afterwards, 
in restoring the devastated regions to their 
former flourishing condition, The Emperor 
is lord of al) the lands of the realm, and over 
all the property of those who occupy it 

He has the monopoly of salt and of all kinds 
of grain; the latter he farins out by compul 
sion to rich merchants, at such exorbitant 
prices that they cannot fail to be ruined in a 
short time. Censors are appointed to watch 
over the conduct of all the high functiona 
ries, and of the Emperor himself, but the lat 
ter duty is not unattended with danger, for 
the Emperor Cheou Sin illustrated the fourth 
rule by sending for the heart of an inconve 


the seven holes which, according to Chinene 
ideas Of moralistic anatomy, the heart of every 
truly wise man should have. In illustration 
of the third rule, may be cited the doings of 
the Emperor Chin-che-boang te, who cansed 
twenty-seven men of letters to be put to 
cle ath, because they cared to remind him of 
his filial duty towards his mother. But the 
history of Chins might be quoted to 
show that the precepts of Confucius, which 
are really most excellent, are a dew! letter in 
the country which gave him birth, Of their 
ski!) in artistic industry, however, all reports 


brilliant but far sefer and happier path of 


A year or two ago she went to 


tled as rector of a large and populous parish 


tomporaine gives seme curious details about 


ly sucked with regard to the thirty-seven 
Cr garmous crates full of oljects offered to the 
the French troops in China, and which age 
now on their way to Paris, where they will, 
of comree, be exhibited for the public gratifies 
tion, Among these precious objects, one of the 
most valuable and curious is the sceptre of 
green jade, which forms « pair with the one 
selected for Queen Victoria from ue English 
portion of the booty taken from the Summer 
Palace of the Emperor. Jade, of which we 
here know so litte, has long held a high rank, 
say learned jewellers, among precious stones. 
It was one of the twelve inserted in the Jew- 
ish High Priest's breastplate, where it figured 
under the name of igure; and has been, for 
ages, an important article of trade between 
the eastern and western parts of Asia, either 
in the rough state, or made into amulets, 
seals, cups, dagger-handles, &c. At one time 
it was supposed to possess great medicinal 
virtues. Blue, white, and pale green jade are 
found in China Proper; red in the Cores; 
green from Tartary, and black from Thibet. 
The only strate now known to contain this 
stone are in the Kouen-lun mountaina, ap 
offshoot of the Himalayas, where the Yu river 
takes its rise. Farther on, that stream divides 
into three branches, on the frontiers of Kho- 
tan, called the White Yu, Black Yu, and 
Green Yu rivers, from the color of the jade 
brought down by their waters. These stones 
are collected in the autumn, when the water 
is low. Those of a greenish white, and waxy 
white, are considered the most valuable.— 
Jade is semi-transparent, very much like 
feld-spar, is hard enough to cut glass, strikes 
fire like flint, and takes a good polish. It is 
seldom found in pieces more than 1; inches 
Jong ; but the Chinese annals mention a piece 
weighing 237 Iba; and a stone above two 
fect in length was presented, in 1170, to the 
Emperor of China, by the King of Khotan. 
This last is probably the specimen seen by 
the missionaries in the Imperial Palace, and 
which they stated to be so heavy that though 
only a foot thick, it required four men to 
move it, The Chinese make an artificial 
jade, which is the object of a very considera- 
ble trade. 

On Tuesday, of last woek, a young work- 
man, named Cautals, was buried by a fall of 
earth in the great marl-pit of Bernambuse. 
His comrades all cacaped, and carried the 
aad news of Cautals’s misfortune to the vil 
lage. The whole place at once turned out, 
and relays of men, under the direction of his 
father, worked day and night in hollowing 
out a tunnel for the poor fellow's release. As, 
with all their efforta, they could only proceed 
at the rate of an inch per hour, no one dared 
hope that the young man could be got out 
alive, Hut on Friday, they heard faint 
knockings, which proved that Cautais was 
alive, heard, and wished to stlnulate them by 
showing that he knew they were approach 
ing him. By night they could hear his vowe, 
and ascertained that he was very hungry, 
but unhurt. On Saturday, the tunnellers 
reached the hollow in which the prisoner 
was; and carefully removed him in a blan- 
ket, under the direction of the village doctor, 
toa neighboring farm, where he was placed 


CONGRESS. 

In Senate, on the of 
PR by bah te 
Peace Conference and of 
taken up, and aleo the 
Hoos Mr. Seward 


pat 
al 
Hell 
alee 


t 
! 
g 


we recognize po authority, y or other- 
wise, outaide of a State where it so exists, to 
interfere with slaves or slavery in such States, 
in disregard of the rights of their owners or 
the peace of society 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Fede- 
ral Government to enforce the Federal lawa, 
protect the Federal property, and preserve 
the Uaion of these States. 

In the Louse, on the Ist, the report of the 
Committee of Thirty-three was again taken 
mq), the pending proposition being the act to 
wimit New Mexico as a State r Hickman 
moved to lay the bill on the table, which was 
agree to by ayes 114, nays 71. The bill to 
amend the Ragtive slave law (granting a jury 
trial in the Btate from waae® Ge fugit 
alleged to have fled) was next taken up. "Mr. 

lay it on the table; re- 
Jectedyayes 74, noes 10f The bill passed t 


Hickman moved to 





ayes (2, noes 82 The next and Jast bill, 











in a bed, and fed with all due precautions 





of Uthat pame, 


Ile was excessively weak, and a fever was 
setting in, but happily arrested by the care 
of the physician. Cautais had just finished 
his dinner when the fall took place; and he 
had with him a piece of bread, But his sur 
viving so long a fast, with the want of air, 
the mental agony of such a living burial, is 
most surprising. The affair had created im 
mense excitement, and people flocked daily, 
for miles rownd, to the mouth of the pit, 
waiting with painful interest for the finding 
of the prisoner, though supposing he must 


which Mr Whiteley, of Del, denounced as 
Vivlative of the rights of every Mate was 
rejected by ayes 47, noes 16, After the 
recess, Mr (irow yielded t a motion w 
suspend the rules to take up the Peace Con 

ference propositions The vote stood 92 yeas 
against 66 nays, (wo thirds not having voted 
in favor of it, the motion was lost. The Renate 
bills forming territorial governments for Da- 
cotah and Nevada were passed. These bills 
contain no reference to slavery. The volun 

teer bill was then taken up 


Iilk NEW CABINET 





inevitably have succumbed to the horrors of 
his position 

CH Near Cleveland lives «a hale and j 
hearty man whose wife says he is possessed 
of the moat sensitive feelings, and in proof | 
of which she states, that, when she goes inte 
the yard and saws wood for hall a day, he 
site by the fire with tears in his eyes 

CW Innocence. We copy the following 
from a recent number of The Grandmother's 
Gazette A pretty little child, being asked 


by her godpapa where cotton grew, replied, 


with the greatest simplicity, in ventlemen's 
ears.” ~ Punch. 

wile be 
things is better than zeal 
derstanding is of an excellent spirit, id 


calm and cool im infervor 


A manoft yn 





Hebrew, a cool spirit. Injuries do net fret 


him into a fume, neither does any oceur 
renee heat him inte height of joy, ‘grief, ut 
anger.” 

CR” Fasnionauin Women. Kead the 
biovraphies of our great and good men and 
women—not one of them had « fashionable 
mother 


strong minded women, who had about aa lit 


They nearly all sprung from plain, 


tlhe todo with the fashions as with the chang 


ing cloud.» 


CW Since ladies have commenced the 
practice of medicine, the health of young 
men has been very delicate 

6H The latest style of dress worn by 


New York lady «katers, is deseribed as the 
Polish costume, with «hort, blue skirt« fur 
trimmed basques and hats, and tight fitting 
ankle boots, trimmed ales with fur, Others 
have a semi-Zouave costume, with 
skirt of w bright red, and pantelets of the 
same ruddy hue, fastened tightly around the 





a Short 


ankle: the basque and hat beth trimmed 
with fur, and neatly fitting skating Lbeots, 
These are considered pocture w and com 
furtable 

(Fr “ What part of spree hat?” asked 
a dame the other day 

“ Masculine,” replied the scholar 





“Indeed. Then whats the feminin 
Why, bonnet, to be sure 
C® An Irishman meeting a countrymas, | 
inquired bis name | 
“ Walsh,’ said the man | 
“Walsh,” responded daddy Are ye 


I knew two old maids there 
was cither of 


from Dublin’ 
em yer mo |< 





agree in praise ; and public curiosity ia great 


ther” 


QUANTUM | naw 


wok wel Wecay 


The new Cabinet i eats as follows — 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
Secretary of the Treasury—HSalmon P, 
Seeretary of Uae Interior —Simon Cameron 
hbeeretary of the Navy-—Caleb KB. Smith 
Secretary of War Mentguenety Blair 
Attorney-General —Edward Bates 
Postmaster General Gideon Welles 
Three original Democrats, Chase, Blair and 
Welles, three original W higs, and Mr Came 
ron 


8H” Purse-pride ost 
and is alway vidence of weakness and 
Make ne your 
snd if mistortune befall any of your 
friends, be «t.! careful not to display 
Many a 
heart has been wounded by conduct of this 


be seen everywhere, 
ane ’ 
vulyarity exhibition of 
means 
mere 
before them your superior fortune, 
ort, which preva arvely among the mem 
hers of families 

CH A lover, vanly ying to 
ry to his fair inamorata, 

~ difleult, and I don't 
'o make it clear.” 


pout 


explain 
eome seientle tex 
enih "Phe eptremtivnn 
“ee what | can «de 

“ Suppose ye Whispered the blush 
ing dame! 

CF” In our definitions we grope afler the 
aynritual by describing it as invisible. The 
true meaning of syartual is real; that lew 
which executes itsel/, which works without 
means and which «anoot be conceived as not 
exinting.—Amers 

CH A preat poet mys that “the moun 
tains stand fited forever.” We know, how 
ever, that ts bO Uncommon thing for them 
to * wlogne 

i ( opper ened shoes have been recom 
mended a* a sabstitute for rubbers, but if the 


following be true, they are by no means to 
adopted Tiree persons in Sussex, 
England, have lately lost their lives by wear 


ing sheet copper in the seles of their shoes, 
to keep the feetdry When the inner soles 
Kive Way, the persparation of the feet acting 
upon the copper inmhunicates to the sys 
“ih an active and dangerous poison.” 
CH Ssour— Borns, hearing a young snob 
ily with the aristocracy, 
! with a party of noble 


beast of bie fam 
and that te 
men t! lay te, wrote 
‘ rdly a (ca@intan eyou buast, 
And t dukes that you dined wi’ yest'r'een, 
Yet an ins eat ost at Most, 


Ihougt a the curl of a queen!” 


iF Lady Count, you don’t 
Count: “Oh! d have 


lah ting—vare foolish ting— 


Dear me, 


lone vare ! 


I have wash my neck 


2 


yon mnellaetiginn 


i 
i 
a 





. es~) 
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L- > 
We chmsed the wild Geerr! a 
‘Terongt chaparral aed rind: 
And try fell beneath Ube veh 
Of the feartens Tenth Rriged: 
‘Then hint with wound: and perched ©"! (biret 
We pitebed oar tents tne dos 
Ané tt wae on the sand) 
Banks of the Ric Grond? 
Wher we ley 
n 


We picketed the borees, 
Placed semtries rest amd e)- 
And. te our Bpamiet os) 
Like p took our rest 
Rome dreamed of home, some could ht «| 
And the moos bung cold end gre: 
Above us on the sandy 
Bamhks of the Rio (rend- 
Where we bey 
. mM 
Up spoke cur gallant icader 
Astride bis fretfa! roan. 
“Gleep ye who can, my comrades, 
TU) wate) the camp alone. 
A restless spirit in my brain 
Keeps sleep and rest af bey 
Ané it wee on the sandy 
Ranks of the Kio Crandé 
Where we ley 
Iv 
All in the misty moonligh' 
leew him come and gu. 
With bie long Kentucky rid: 
Across his saddle bow | 
And be bammed « tender old boys tan: 
A ballad blithe as May — 
And Ut wee on the sandy 
Ranke of the Rh. terand: 
Where we lay 


V 


The dew war on the Bowers 
The air was full of June, 
And the river on the shallows 
Made mesic lo the mown 
While around our till encampmen! prowl: 4 
Wild beasts in search of prey 
And it war on the sandy 
Ranks of the Rio Cirande 
Where we lay 


vi 


A rustle in the copplee! 
A shades on the gras’ 
Ie that 6 friend, oh, sentine!, 
That you should let him pare! 
Then the sharp, quick crack of o rife broek: 
(re the alr, and died away 
And it wae on the wand) 
Ranke of the Rico Grande 
Where we bay 


vu 


The drummer beal reveilic, 
The startled war boree nelehed 
And our leader, reeting in his scat 
Tugged af bis trusty blade, 
Rove in bie stirrups once, and then 
We heard the bugles play 
And it wee on the sandy 
Banke of the Kio Grande 
Where we lay 
vill 
And Leavenworth wae dying, 
Hike bead epon my knee, 
* Take these,” he thintly said, © to one 
Who long will walt for me! 
And tell her" “Twas tress of hah 
And « three year old bouquet 
And it was on the sandy 
Hanks of the Rio Grands 
Where we ler 


x 


We Srepped bim in our color 
The red and white and blue 
O&, we wrapped bim tp our color, 
That tender soul and truc' 
And more than one bronred bere we) t 
Like « little child that day, 
Ae we barted Bim on the sandy 
Banke of the Kio Grande 
Where we lay Harpers Monthly 


C NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


The eveots which form the subject of the 
following sketch, occurred during « sojourn 
of three months with « surveying-party in 
one of the wildes districts of Canada We 
were occupied in tracing the course of « 
hitherto unexplored river, which unfolded to 
ws « succession of scenic effects, such as 
would have delighted an artist and poet, and 
which they only coukd describe. 

It would be difficult to convey to the rea- 
der who has not bivouscked owt in the 
woods, the buxury of those evenings around 
the camp fire. 

After a dea! of story-telling, we al! turned 
tm for the night—that ia, we rolled ourselves 
in our biasketa, and fell asleep with our fret 
towards the Gre. 

The stories told upon the evening | have in 


I could mot account. Instead of the 
cheerful blaze which I had seen ere | fell 
asleep, all was cold and dark. The fire 


a 


taken. I thought the fire was nearer to me, 
jest in front; and so It ix What, then, can 
be those two glimmering lights 0 few yards 
off Now they are moving’ | awake the 
nearest sleeper—an American name! Silas 
Wood The man etorte te tebe Geet, revlen bole 


“ What & kr 

“ Laok there, Bilas 

He looka, and ae qaick a lightawn 
a burning fagot, and hurts it with a!) hx 
force and an unerring aim. The clheaming 
lights disappear with « rustic of thy brush 
wood—e sharp, short bark close at han! and 
then in a minute of two. the bong, low wall 
in the distance ie beard 

Ailes then stirred am! raked the burning 
embers, and throwing on an bmmene heap 
of dry brush, in a second the Egyptian dark 
ness ie diepeiied by « bright fame which 
leaps up aia feet into the air, and bring+ the 
sleeping figures and the nearest trove inte fall 
relief 


“Silas, what dots itall meen ’” | asked 

“It means, squire,” replied the American, 
apeaking with ix wena! deliberate draw) 
* walere ”™ 

“Wolves Treechos “Then these two 
gleaming lights that T took for glowwerms, 
were" ‘ 

“A wolf's eyes, squire; and I 
friends warn't fur off, awaltin’ kinder anxious 
to hear tell of their ecout. Hark’ if the 
darned things ain't a groanin’ and lamentin’ 
over their dheappointment, as ire ae my 
name's Silas Wood.” 

Orace more the long, low howl, inex pres 

sibly sad and fearful, was heard at a greater 
distance. Now that T knew what it implied, 
it made the blood curdic in my veins 
“| shall never forget a wolf's howl,” I ex 
claimed ; “1 heard that aceursed sound in my 
dream as piainiy as Thear it now. Bat are 
@r not in danger’ and I began mechani 
cally to pile up more wood on the blazing 
fire. 
“ No fear now, squire,” replied the Vankee, 
coolly, “the cowardly critters daren't come 
anigh a fire like that Desides, 1 reckon the 
feller I seared eo with that ‘ere burning chip, 
has told ‘em it's no go, by this time They re 
as cunning as humans, is them critters, Ay, 
be off and a gomd riddance ye, ye howl 
ing varminte™ he added, as the low wail 
was once more heard dying away in the dis 
tance 

Notwithstanding the that the 
wolves were retreating, 1 took great pleasure 
in seoing the fire blazing up brightly, for I 
knew that in that consisted our protection 
“T suppose we have had a narrow escape '" 
I eaid to my companion, who, besides myself, 


~~ 


gues his 


aeetifaneet 


was the only one awake in the camp 
“T reckon I've seen a narrower, then,” 1 
plied he “Why that ‘ere shulkin’ scout 
varen't have give warning to the reat of the 
pack a8 long asa single red ember remained 
The critters Ie dreadful afeared of fire.” 
“Weill,” L rejoined, Lam not at all serry I 
awoke when Tdid Bot as we're the only 
two awake, suppere you tell me this narrow 
cecape you allude to--that le, if you don't feel 
sleepy.” 
“Me, aquire’ 1 ain't sleepy, not a mossel 
1 coulda’t sleep a wink, if I iried. I feel too 
kinder happy like to have cotched that darned 
ancakin’ scout sich a lick;” and the Vankce 
laughed, quite tickled at the recollection. “I 
gutes he had it right slick atween the eyes. I 
knowed he felt it by the bark he gave. Well, 
squire, itll give me considerable satiafaction 
to narrate to you my adventure with the tar 
nal crittera 1 guess, squire, it be a matter of 
ten years agone that Dencon Nathan had a 
raisin’ away down to Stockville, in Varmeont, 
where | waa reared.” 
* What te a raising *" I asked 
“ Well, 1 guess it's a buildin’ bee,” rejoined 
the Yankee 
“ And, pray, what is a building bee '" Tin 
quired, “for Tam as wiee as | was before ” 
“You see, squire, when you wants to get 
anything dene up right awaf iv a hurry all 
to oneet like, whether it's flax beatin’, ar ap 
ple-parin’, or corn-huskin’, and the neighbors 
all round come and help work, that's a bee; 
and a buildin’ bee, or a raisin’, is when they 
want to sot up the frame of a house or a 
barn 
“Oh, that’s a building bo« 
stand.” 
“ Well, | guess it were pretty big barn that 
Deacon Nathan was agein’ to raise, and so 
we had a considerable sight of boys, and a 
regular epree; and when it came to draw to 
wards night, the deacon he anys to me ‘Si 
las,’ says he, ‘1 can't kinder feel easy leavin’ 
this here barn anprotected during the dark 
watohes of the night. The heart of man is 
desperately wicked, and there's some loafers 
im the village, and there's no end te boards 
and shingles lying about; and «0, Silas, what'll 
you take to stop here all night” 
“* Deacon,’ says I, ‘ what'll you give * 
“ Well, you see the deacon was everiastin’ 
close where money was concerned; so he 
puts on a long face, and screwed his lips to 
gether, and he says very slow ‘Would a 
dollar, Silas, be about—’ 
“* Deacon,’ says I, ‘‘tain't worth my while 
w stop for that; bat if you like to make it 
four, I don't mind if I do.’ 
** Silas Wood,’ says the deacon, ‘ain't you 
unreasonable’ How can | rob my family to 
that extent 

“You eee the deacon was a remarkable 
plows man, and whenever he sold the men 
sperrits, or shoes, or flannel, or other notions 
out of his store, for about three times their 
vally, and mopped it out of their wages, he 
always talked about his duty to his family, 
Well, we chaffered and chaffered for a con- 
siderable spell, and at last we concluded to 
@rike « bargain for two dollars and:a pint 


now IT ander 


“""Onuse,” aaye be, ‘there's several re 
fused, and the deacon knowed you lo be 
kinder deeperate chap, or be wouldn't have 


sired you 

“' Wher, man alive’ exve |, ‘wheres the 
denger t) come from * 

“Way! «ays Dove ain't you sheared 


there's been wolves aren in the neighborhood * 
Dikin't the deacon tell vom as bow be best two 
sheep only the olzh! afore let! You sleren’t 


make a fire, ‘cee of the shavings, and the 
bern ain't boarted up’ 

“* Dave,” eaye 1, ‘don't ¢ think to pall 
the woul ower my eves thot fechar und then 


have it tosey yen cireumvented Silas Wood 
Trwken | can real you a em 
You'd lhe te arm them two dollars yourself. 
Well, now, 11 tell you what Pl do with you. 
Teo Company ; rye like to at Du with ree, 
and help me to drink the dearon's rum, you're 
weleome; and T don't care lf 1 shore the tress 
inte: Che tary alr 


“ Bays Tdave I woulda’ stop a night in 
thie here barn a¢ it in, not for o five bondred 
dollar Wi = Remember, Silas I's) warned 
you asa trien!; and away he wen 

“Well, «quire, | wan't goin’ to let Dave 


scare me, ‘cause lL haowed he was swoct ong 
gal called Hint Varkins, that I were keepin’ 
company with, and would hav 
siderable rejoleed to have it te tel) how Thad 
funked, and ov IT hadn't heer! tell of no 
wolves in thom pails, ] jest thouwh! he oald 


been con 


that by way of banter 
“Well, | made myself comfortable in the 
barn, Tt was all boarded Gp on three aides, 
an partly on the fourth, only there was a 
gap left for the door, big enough to let ina 
wagonload of hay. Tt wasn't cold, bein’ a 
fine night in the Indian summer So I kept 
a *trollin’ up and down, takin’ a look out 
now and agin, to «ee if there was anybody 
lurkin’ about with an eye to the boards and 
the shingles, but there warn t a soul «tirrin’ 
but myself Every now and agin, Pl mix 
myself a little grog, till the rum was all gone, 
and then I began to feel most everlestin’ 
sleepy; so I thought Td jest ie down awhile 
ona big pile of shavings there was in one 
corner of the barn. Well, squire, | dropped 
off, as you may sappose; and | guess it were 
along of what Dave Bhunyrer said, | pot to 
dreamin’ about wolves, till at last, blame me 
if 1 didn't dream there wae one in the barn 
huntin’ about, jest Tike a dog, sniffin’ here and 
there, till at last he came to the pile of shay 
ines wulere I was 
Well, squire, T ean's 
woke exactly, bat the fust thing | remember, 


call to mind how I 


1 wae sittin’ right upon the pile of shavings, 
as well as Teoulld in the 
barn or 
I could 
heard a slight 


tryin’ te make cut 
dark 
it lt wa 


soe Clearly but at last | 


i there was anything in the 


bout a minute before 


rustle, and thought UT saw somethin’ move, 
Thinks I, that's Dave 
of the back to trighten me 
They shan't have it to erew over me. Be 
I vings out ‘Is that There 
ware no anawer, but Theard a rustiin’ and a 
patior jest like « dog's paws, and T could see 
the critter, whatever it was, crawlin’ towarda 
Then it stopped, and 


Shunyser, or some 


lnev se conn 


you, Dave 


the gap in the boards 
kinder turned its head, and I cotched sight of 
two twinklin’ lights, and, thinks I, it's a stray 
dog; when the critter give a «pring out of the 





barn, and set up a howl, Squire, | shouldn't 
have been scared with one woll, but that howl 
was anawered from the woods, mayhe « quarter 
of a mile off, ty another, which 1 hated could 
only have come from a pack of not lea than 
fifty hungry devils Well, squire, Twas awful 
seared, and that’s a fact; but I guess if da 
loat my presence of mind, it would ha’ been all 
up with mein about five minutes, I hnowed I 
hadn't a moment to lose, ‘cause IT heerd the 
how! comin’ nearer and nearer; and the yelp 
yelp of the sentinel -wolf outside calling them 
to their prey’ My first idea was to set fire to 
the shavings. [| out with my flint and steel ; 
bat the spunk wouldn't light, and not one of 
the shavings would cotch, The howls kept 
comin’ nigher and nigher. Then I began to 
think I was gone. There was an axe in the 
barn, but what could Ide agin filly wolves! 
and in the dark, where they couldn't see my 
eyes to deunt them 

“*T clenched it, however, and determined to 
«iio my life dearly, when all to oncet, jest 
when [given up all hope, I feel something 
touch agin my head—-it was a rope as had ben 
made fast to one of the rafers, T guess, squire, 
if that ere rope had ben a foot shorter, I'd not 
a ben here now tellin’ this story! The way | 
went up that rope, hand over hand, was a 
caution. And I'd barely swung myself on to 
the rafter, and begun lashin’ myself to the 
beam with the rope, when-—equire, it makes 
my blood run cold only to tell of it—the barn 
was alive with wolves, yelpin’, leapin’, and 
fallin’ over cach other, 1 could hear them 
routin’ among the shavings; and in a minute 
they had all spread over the barn floor. Then 
they began to nuzzle in the earth and scratch 
up the mould with their paws 

“* At last one of ‘em scented me, and told the 
others with a yelp. Then of all the rells 1 
ever heerd '—equire, 1 most swooned away ; 
and if I hadn't lashed myself to the rafter, 
I'd ha’ fell right down among ‘em. Oh, such 
a yell l never heerd afore, and hope I'll never 
hear agin' Though | knowed they couldn't 
get at me, it was dreedful to be there alone in 
the dead of the night, with a pack of hungry 
wolves lickin’ their slaverin’ jaws, and thirs- 
tin’ for my blood. They ran round and round 
the barn, and leaped on to each other's backs, 
and sprang into the air; but it was no use; 
and at last | began to get kinder easy, and J 
looked down on the howlin’ varmints, and 
bantered them. Squire, you'd ha’ thought 
they understood a feller. Every time 1 hol 
lered and shook my fist at them, they yelled 
and jumped, louder than ever. For all this, 
I warn't sorry when it begun to grow a little 





of rum. The boys was a pretty well a’most 
cleared out, when Dave Shunyser comes to 
me and says ‘Silas’ says be, ‘be it truce 
you're agoin’ to stop here all night * 

“*I reckon | ain't agoin’ to do nothin’ else,” 
says I. 

“*Take a fool's advice,’ says Dave, ‘and do 
nothin’ of the sort.’ 

“* Wheat for? says | 





lighter; and about an hour before dawn they 
| begin to see it Was no use; so they give me 
one long, loud farewell how! afore they went, 
But, squire, the most cur'ous part of the story 
has gui to come. Some time afore they went, 
it had growed #o light, | could see ‘em quite 
plain ; and an ugly set of devils they was, and 
no mistake Well, 1 noticed one wolf sepa- 
rate himself from the pack, and trying to slink 





» a book. | 


away. He had bis tall atween his legs, jest 
like a dog when he's beaten, aad had a cowed 
look, as if he were ashamed and sfeared like. 
All at oncet, be made « spring out of the barn, 
but the rest of the pack was afier him like 


lightain 

‘sire, concluded the Yankee, laying his 
hand impressively on my sleeve, ‘you may 
believs it or nat, jest as you please; but be 
yond «ane hide and bona, they didn’t leave 
aA piece of that ‘ere wolf a big = my hand 
Ile wae the sowout ax give the ~ignal to the 


others, and they devourcd him out of hunger 


and revenge, ‘cause they couldn't get me! 


WHEN | MEAN TO MARRY. 


Whea d. | teeen to meerry well 
"Tix idle to dlegaste with fate 

Het it» cheose to hear me tell 
Pray Tieton while fT fic the dat: 


When davghtere haste with cager feet, 


4 meother « dally tolls to #hare . 
(an meke the puddings which they cat 
Anl mend the «tacking» which they wear! 
When tea ne look upon & man 
4 Lineeli what they would marry, 
And tert army soldiers scar 
4 eotler or a commiesery 
When gentle ladiew, who have wot 


= band 
“earthly bot 


The offer of a lower 


Consent to «hare hie 
And cle not mean bie bot of land 
When young mechanics are allowed 
To w 
Who don't « Rprret ter bn endowed 


sand wed the tarmere girl 


With rubles, diamonds and pearls 


When wives, in short, shall freely give 
Their hearts and hands to ald their spernsee, 
And live as they were wont to live 


Within thelr sires’ one story houses 


Then, madue—if lm wet too old 
Rejolced te quit this lonely life, 
I'll brush my beaver; cease to scold 
And look about me fora wife! 


SLCCESS A MATTER OF WILL. 

Success has no more eccentricity, than the 
gingham and muslin we weave in our mills. 
I know no more affecting lesson to our busy, 
plotting New England brains, than to go 
into one of the factories with which we have 
lined all the water-courses in the States. A 
man hardly knows how much he is a machine 
until he begins to make telegraph, loom, 
press, and locomotive, in his own image 
But in these, he is forced to leave out hia 
follies and hindrances, s that when we go 
to the mill, the machine is more moral than 
we. Leta man dare go toa loom, and sce 
if he be equal to it, Let machine confront 
machine, and see how they come out. The 
world mill is more complex than the calico- 
mill, and the architect stoped less, In the 
gingham mill, a broken thread or a shred 
apolla the web through a picee of a hundred 
yards, and is traced back to the girl that 
wove it, and lessens her wages. The stock 
holder, on being shown this, rubs bie hands 





with delight Are you so cunning, Mr. Pro- 
fitloss, and do you expect to swindle your 
master and employer, in the web you weave * 
A day is a more magnificent cloth than any 
muslin, the mechaniam that makes it is infl- 
nitely cunninger, and you shall not conceal 
the sleezy, fraudulent, rotten hours you have 
slipped into the piece, nor fear that any ho- 
nest thread, or straighter steel, or more in- 
tlexible shaft, will not testify in the web.— 
Kmeraon 


WOMEN IN EL ROPE. 

On the continent of Europe, women are 
very little in esteem. If they are poor, they 
are looked upon as cattle ; if more fortanate- 
ly born, they are viewed only as means of 
pastime, and are married only for fashion or 
convenience, Unfortunately the latter esti- 
mation of them is too prevalent with us ; but 
then we never yoke any class of them except 
with our arms, or put them in the flelds ex- 
cept to milk the cows, or to go philandering 
after blackberries and daisies. I have seen 
women on this continent wielding the sickle, 
the scythe, guiding the plough, and carrying 
on their backs the ordure which was to ma- 
nure the land, and I have in the same picture 
seen huge, lusty looking fellows lying on 
their backs observing the labor of their 
weaker helpmates with the most superlative 
indifference. The truth is, men are scarce 
in this meridian, and consequently highly 
prized. They are continually thinned by 
wars, and snatched up and marched away by 
the conscription, This view of the case 
suggests 9 very strong excuse for the condi- 
tion of morals in many of the military states 
in Kurope. My observation on this state of 
affairs to an Englishman who sat next me in 
the cars, and its comparison with the state of 
thimgs that exists in the United States on the 
same subject, drew from him the remark that 
we spoiled the women in America by too 
much deference and attention. The observa- 
lion was so I admitted it, but, said I, in 
defence, “ The error is not without compen- 
sation—for in spoiling our women, we im- 
prove ourselves." — Letter te Wilkes's Spirit of 
the Times. 

Sewsinie Apvick.—Professor Silliman, of 
New Haven, recently closed a Smithsonian 
lecture by giving the following sensible ad- 
vice to young men:—“If, therefore, you 
wish for a clear mind and strong muscles, 
and quiet nerves, and long life, and power 
prolonged in old age, permit me to say, al- 
though I am not giving a temperance lecture, 
aveid all drinks above water and mild infu- 
sions of that fluid, shun tobacco, opium, and 
everything else that disturbs the normal state 
of the system; rely upon nutritious food, and 
mild, diluted drinks, of which water is the 
base, and you will need nothing beyond these 
things, except rest, and due moral regula- 
tions of all your powers, to give you long, 
happy and useful lives and a serene evening 
at the close.” 


ta To rob a man of his money, is to 





wound him in the cheat 


PASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


(Prom the London and Paris Ladies! Wagatina 
of Fashion.) 


There is not any particular change at this 
moment in out-door tollettes. Light colors 
are not at all worn in morning dress; and 
the form Lmperatrice, the body without sepa- 
ration from the skirt, is the style most in 
use, except in rich materials, and for these 
ale when the body is required to be high; 
trimmings of fancy buttons, matching the 
prevailing colors of the material, are placed 
the whole length. 

A very splendid new material rivals velvet 
this season in Paris for full dress—it is black 
Lampas, with bouquets Pompadour embroi- 
dered in colors and stars of gold or silver 
thread. 

Common cuimps are no longer used on 
the bodies and skirts of dresses, the grelots, 
plats, stamped velvets, etc., are not showy 
enough for the present taste; points d'Es- 
pagne, guipures de Venise now form com- 
plete trimmings for silk dresses, placed on 
the high bodies of the Imperatrice form, and 
continued gradually increasing in width to 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Fur has been much used this winter to 
trim dresses and jackets, as well as paletots; 
the Astracan bas been very fashionable in 
Paris, and accords with every color. Long 
ermine tippets have been worn in dress, to 
throw on the shoulders, as also swans’ down, 
and chinchilla is re appearing 

The white chemisettes (chemise matelot) 
continue to be worn, particularly by young 
persons, inside the Zouave jackets: some are 
of white flannel, the waistbands and collar 
embroidered in red, others are of embroider- 
ed muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes. Va- 
rious forms of fichus are worn, some are high, 
of a square form, others of the round pelerine 
shape. 

Hall dsesses continue to be made with dow- 
ble skirts ; ruches of pinked taffetas, placed a 
little above the hem, form a pretty trimming. 
Tunic dresses are also worn this winter, and 
when the tunic is of tulle, it is termed a 
voile; tarletan is less used except by very 
young persons, the skirts of it are made with 
pinked flounces, or with ruches or narrow 
velvets, the flounces to the knee, 

Bonnets of satin capetoune are much in 
favor for neglige, sometimes the front and 
bavelet are of velvet; colors continue to be 


fancies are admissible. 


Howers. There is a decided change in dress 
hate, the trimmings and on the summit of 
the head, sometimes forming a coronet of 


feathers are frequently black and white, no 
be mack 


IN THEIR 
STATE. 

If a piece of silver be put into nitric acid, « 
clear and colorless liquid, it is rapidly dis- 
solved, and vanishes from the sight. The so- 
lution of silver may be mixed with water, and | 
to appearance no effect whatever is produced; 
thus, in a pail of water we dissolve and ren 
der invisible more than ten pounds worth of | 
silver, nota particle of which can be seen. 
Not only silver, lead and iron, but every other 
metal can be treated in the same way, with 
similar results When charcoal is burned, 
when candles are burned, when paper is 
burned, these substances all disappear, and 
become invisible. In fact, every material 
which is visible, can, by certain treatment, be 
rendered invisible. Matter which in one con- 
dition is perfectly opaque, and will not admit 
the least ray of light to pass through it, will 
in another form become quite transparent. 
The cause of this wonderful effect of the con 
dition of matter is utterly inexplicable. Phi 
losophers do not even broach theories upon 
the subject, much less do they endeavor to 
explain it. The substances dissolved in water 
or burned in the air are not, however, de- 
stroyed or lost; by certain well-known means | 
they can be recovered, and again be rendered | 
visible; some in exactly the same state as 
they were before their invisibility; others, 
though not in the same state, can be shown in 
their elementary condition; and thus it can 
be proved, that matter having once existed, 
never ceases to exist, although it can change 
its condition, like the caterpillar, which be 
comes a chrysalia, and then a gorgeous but- 
tertly. Ifa pailful of the solution of silver be 
cast into the stream, it is apparently lost Ly 
its dispersion in the water ; but it nevertheless 
continues to exist. So when a bushel of char- 
coal is burned in a stove it disappears in con- 
sequence of the gas produced being mixed 
with the vast aumosphere; but yet the char- 
coal is still in the air. On the brightest and 
sunniest day, when every object can be dis- 
tinctly seen above the horizon, hundreds of 
tons of charcoal in an invisible condition per- 
vade the air. Glass is a beautiful illustration 
of the transparency of a compound, which in 
truth is nothing but a mixture of the rust of 
three metals, This power of matter to change 
its conditions from solid opacity to limpid 
transparency, causes some rather puzzling 
phenomena. Substances increase in weight 
without any apparent cause; for instance, a 
plant goes on increasing in weight a hundred 
fold for every atom that is missing from the 
earth in which it is growing. Now the simple 
explanation of this is, that the leaves of plants 
have the power of withdrawing the invisible 
chareval from the atmosphere, and restoring 
it to its visible state in some shape or other. | 
The lungs of animals and a smokeless furnace 
change matter from its visible to its invisible 
state. The gills of fishes and the leaves of 
plants reverse this operation, rendering in- 
visible or gaseous matter visible. Thus the 
balance in nature is maintained, although the 
continual change has been going on long 
prior to the creation of the “extinct animals.” 


MATERIALS 





feathers; they may be made of two or three | tion. 


| 
matter of what material or color the hat may element in what men consider civilized train- 


TRANSCENDENT VALUE OF SCIENCE 


IN EDUCATION. 
Prox “ Epvcation,” sy Hexseer Srencea 





— 


superior to the study of grammars and lexi- 
cons. 

Thus to the question with which we set 
out—What knowledge is of most worth !— 
the uniform reply is—Science. This is the 
verdict on all the counts. For direct self- 
preservation, or the maintenance of life and 
health, the all-important knowledge is— 
Science. For that indirect self-preservation 
which we call gaining a livelihood, the 
knowledge of greatest value is—Science. For 
the due discharge of parental functions, the 
proper guidance is to be found only in— 
Science. For that interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the 
citizen cannot rightly regulate his conduct, 
the indispensable key is—Science. Alike for 
the most perfect production and highest en- 
joyment of art in all its forms, the needful 
preparation is still—Science. And for pur- 
poses of discipline—intellectual, moral, re- 
ligious—the most efficient study is, once 
more—Science. The question which at first 
seemed so perplexed, has become, in the 
course of our inquiry, comparatively simple. 
We have not to estimate the degrees of im- 
portance of different orders of human ac- 
tivity, and different studies as severally fit- 
ting us for them; since we find that the 
study of Science, in its most comprehensive 
meaning, is the best preparation for all thesc 
orders of activity, We have not to decide 
between the claims of knowledge of great 
though conventional value, and knowledge 
of less though intrinsic value; seeing that 
the knowledge which we find to be of most 
value in all other respects, is intrinsically 
most valuable; its worth is not dependent 
upon opinion, but is as fixed as is the rela- 
tion of man to the surrounding world. Ne- 
cessary and eternal as are its truths, all 
Science concerns all mankind for all time. 
Equally at present, and in the remotest fu- 
ture, must it be of incalculable importance 





mixed as well as materials; all imaginable | for the regulation of their conduct, that men 
Bonnets required for | should understand the science of life, physi- 
carriage or more elegant wear are still made | cal, mental, and social; and that they should 
of crape covered with tulle blonde, or of | understand all other science as a key to the 
velours royal, ornamented with feathers or | science of life. 


| And yet the knowledge which is of such 
| transcendent value is that which, in our age 
of boasted education, receives the least atten- 


| a , . - 
While this which we call civilization 


colors, and the materials are also mixed; the | could never have arisen, had it not been for 


science; science forms scarcely an appreciable 


ing. Though to the progress of science we 
owe it, that millions find support where once 
there was food only for thousands; yet of 
these millions but a few thousands pay any 
respect to that which has made their exis- 
tence possible. Though this increasing know- 
ledge of the properties and relations of things 
has not only enabled wandering tribes to 
grow into populous nations, but has given to 
the countless members of those populous 
nations comfort and pleasures which their 
few naked ancestors never even conceived, 
or could have believed, yet is this kind of 
knowledge only now receiving a grudging 
recognition in our highest educational insti- 
tutions. To the slowly growing acquaintance 
with the uniform co-existences and sequences 
of phenomena—to the establishment of in- 
variable laws, we owe our emancipation from 
the grossest auperstitions. But for science 
we should be still worshipping fetishes; or, 
with hecatomhs of victims, propitiating dia- 
bolical deities, And yet this science, which, 
in place of the most degrading conceptions 
of things, has given us some insight into the 
grandeurs of creation, is written against in 
our theologies and frowned upon from our 
pulpits, 

Parapbrasing an Eastern fable, we may 
say that in the family of knowledges, Science 
is the house-hold drudge, who, in obscurity, 
hides unrecognized perfections. To her bas 
been committed all the work; by her skill, 
intelligence, and devotion, have all the con- 
veniences and gratifications been obtained; 
and while ceaselessly occupied ministering 
to the rest, she has been kept in the back- 
ground, that her haughty sisters might flannt 
their fripperies in the eyes of the world. The 
parallel holds yet further. For we are fast 
coming to the denouement, when the posi- 
tions will be changed; and while these 
haughty sisters sink into merited neglect, 
Science, proclaimed as highest alike in-worth 
and beauty, will reign supreme. 


| 
INVISIBLE 


THE PARADISE OF WOMEN. 


The adventurous African explorer, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, states in a recent letter that he has 
found nothing more remarkable among the 
highly intelligent tribes of the Upper Sanbesa 
than the respect universally accorded to wo- 
men by them. Many of the tribee are gov- 
erned by a female chief. “If you demand 
anything of a man,” remarks the intrepid ex- 
plorer, “he replies, ‘I will see my wife about 
it.’ If the woman consents, your demand is 
granted ; if she refuse, you will receive a neg- 
ative reply. Women vote in all the public 
assemblies. Among the Bechenas and Kaf- 
firs, the men swear by their father ; but among 
the veritable Africans, occupying the centre 
of the continent, they always swear by their 
mother. Ifa young man falls in love with a 
maiden of another village, he leayes his own 
and takes up his dwelling in hers. He is ob- 
liged to provide in part for the maintenance 
of bis mother-in-law, and to assume a respect- 
able attitude, a sort of semi-kneeling in her 
presence. I was so much astonished at all 
these marks of respect for women, that I in- 
quired of the Portuguese if such had always 
been the habit of the country. They assured 





— Pyesst's Laboratory of Chemical Wonders. 


me that such had always been the case.” 
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A STORY FOR A CHILD. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOK 


Little one, come to my kace! 
Hark how the rain is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch black night 
And the wind in the woods a roaring ' 


Il. 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with hisses 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night. 
In just a «torm as this is! 


ill 
High up on the lonely mountaine. 
Where the wild men watched and waited, 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated 
IV. 
The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 


Hending the props of the pine-tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


¥. 


i crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded 

Crept to a fir with thick-sct boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it 


VI. 
There, from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, 1 sought to hide me : 


Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
\nd a wolf lay down beside ne 


VIL. 

Little one, be not frightened 
I and the wolf together, 
Side by side, through the long, long night, 

Hid from the awful weather 
Vul 
Hix wet fur pressed against me ; 
Each of us warmed the other : 
Fach of ua felt, in the stormy dark, 
That beast and man waa brother 
IX. 
And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 


Each of us went from our hiding-plac« 

Forth In the wild, wet morning 

x 

Darling, kiss ine payment! 

Hark how the wind is roaring 
Father's house Is a better place 

When the stormy rain is pouring! 

—Harp re Monthly. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


OR, STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPH. 


BY EDWINA BURBURY, 
Aviron or “ FLORENCE SACKVILLE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The cottage homes of England! 
By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brouk- 
And round the hamlet fancs. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 
Each from its nook of leaves, 
And fearless there they lowly sleep. 
As the bird beneath their caves. 
—Mra, lhimans 


She goes anto love yet untried and new ; 
She parts from love that hath still been true 


* > * * . oe 


She wept on her mother’s faithfal breast, 
Like a babe that sobs Itself to rest ; 

She wept, yet laid her hand awhile 

tu Ais, that waited her dawning emile.— /bid. 


“Darling, it is getting damp; had you not 


better come in?” said a lady to her daughter, 
as the first dews of night began to fall. “ Re- 
member, you are not strong.” 


The speaker was very beautiful, although 


no longer young. Perhaps she was moro 
charming now than she had been at an ear- 
lier age, for her features wore that lovely, 
benign expression which only a long and 
good life can bestow; and the soft, white 
hair which encircled them, was far more at- 
tractive than the richest dark tresses of youth 
could have been. 


The fair gir] by her side was not less fasci- 


Rating, albeit ber countenance lacked that 
sweet repose which formed the great charm 
of her mother's face. 


She was considerably below the middle 


height—almost diminutive, indeed—with hair 
of a dark chestnut brown; eyes of the deepest 
gray, with large, dilating pupils; and a com- 
Plexion one of the loveliest ever seen, being 
fiir as a lily, and almost as transparent; 
while, to complete the whole, she had a 
slight, fairy figure, a wonderful smile, and the 
smallest hands and feet imaginable. 


This lovely little person now stood on tip- 


oe, looking over a tall garden gate into the 
high road 


Behind her was the garden—such a gar- 


den as you and I, dear reader, shall probably 


never see again. 


An old, old garden, with a 


lohty vew hedge, far thicker than the wall of 
4 modern house, cut here and there into the 
{Weerest, most fantastic shapes that those 
Whimsical Dutch gardeners of William's could 
devise. Within were walks bowered over 
With ancient filbert trees; and large golden 
‘pples, and rich mellow pears hung over 
them in autuman, so that one could scarcely 
Proceed a dozen paces without being sorely 
tempted to commit a robbery. 


And then there were flowers, in the wildest, 


Most glorious profusion—roses as large as 
your beat bonnet, whose scent you would 
never tire of inhaling (I don't know how it 


was, but the Leigh roses always attained 
their full beauty of size and fragrance, while 
as hever seem to get beyond babyhood—so 
1, and weak, and faint they look and 
mel, when compared to their northern rela- 
"Yes ;) and lots of other dear old world flowers 
‘aides the roses, tall, snowy lilies, beds of 


crimson carnations, fair Canterbery bells, 
evening primroses, daphne, bachelors’ but- 
tons, and banks of yellow honeysuckle, and 
fragrant sweetbriar, in and out of which the 
bees flew the whole livelong day. 

Ab! that was a garden. I could tell you 
of its delights all 2 midsummer morning, 
and yet, at night, have something more to 
say; but as may be all my readers do not 
love such nooks us I «lo, I will leave it, and 


ed it. 

One, the youngest, was, as I said, gazing 
eagerly down the road—so eagerly, that her 
mother was obliged to repeat her warning 
against the dew twice, ere she heard it; and 
then she turned her head with a sa! smile, 
saying, 

“Oh, mother, darlipg, let me stay a little 
longer. Perhaps he will come; it is not 
late.” 

“No; but you must not be too sure that he 
will come. He could not get your letter un- 
til this morning, and even then he might be 
obliged to go elsewhere.” 

“Perhaps so—perhaps so !"—with a deep 
sigh. “I wish I could be patient.” 

“You will be, in time, dearest; it is a les- 
son that takes long to learn. Now let us 
walk. You will catch cold standing there 
without a shaw! on.” 

“Have I lost it? How careless; but in- 
deed I did not know it. You must forgive 
me.” And she looked up bescechingly. 

“Ah, child! I can forgive anything betigr 
than those sad looks. I little thought you 
would ever give your love so entirely away 
from me, But it is the fate allotted to all 
mothers, and I must not complain. Mrs. 
Hemans was quite right when she wrote of 
her heroine— 

“*Mother on carth, it must still be so , 
Thou rearest the lovely to see them gu.’ ” 


The smile with which these words were 
spoken was sweet, though sad; and turning in- 
stantly from the gate, Isabel took her com- 
panion's hand, and raising it to her lips, 
answered tenderly, 

“Dear own mother, I do love you better 
than all the world, except one, and he is my 
husband.” 

“Yes, darling, it is quite right; only I 
don’t like it as much as I ought to do, I sup- 

se.” 

“IT wish I could alter it, and that one love 
would not so absorb another. I was so 
very, very happy among the flowers, and 
papa's poor people, till he came,” said the 
girl, musingly. 

“ And are you not happy now *” 

“Oh, yes! Sometimes Iam happier than 
ever I was before; but sometimes, when he is 
not here, or I do not get a letter, my heart 


aches.” 
“ Poor child—poor child !” murmured the 


mother, in mournful accents. “1 fecl we did 
wrong in consenting to your prayers. We 
should have saved you from this.” 

“No, no; if you had refused, I should 
have died; and that would have been worse 
for you to bear than these naughty frets, 
would it not?” 

“Ay, indeed! And yet I don't knew; jt 
is so dreadful to see you suffer.” 

“Tt will not be for long, mother; he will 
take me home soon, and then I shall be 
happy. I do not know what makes me 
otherwise now ; only I fear sometimes that he 
should forget me, and love another ; and then, 
oh, then I should die !” 

Mrs. Graham did not answer-—perhaps she, 
too, feared for the future; but before Isabel 
could observe her silence, « gentleman came 
down the pathway from the house towards 
them. 

With a cry of wild joy Isabel flew to meet 


him. 

“ Willie! Willie! Oh, how glad I am! 

“ Not half so glad as I am, birdic !” 

And in the fervor of his greeting, he al- 
most lifted the little lady off her feet—a cir- 
cumstance upon which he remarked with a 
gay laugh, threatening to put her in his 
pocket. 

“ Do be quiet! Don't talk nonsense !” she 
said, tossing her small head, with a ludicrous 
attempt at dignity.“ You ought to behave 
yourself better now, and not treat me like a 
child !” 

“I beg your pardon; but the idea of your 
being anything else—a woman, for instance— 
is too rich; it never entered my head.” 

“Now, that’s abominable. I do belicve 
you would like me to become as long as that 
church-steeple '” 

“That I shouldn't. But never mind, lady- 
bird ; if you are no bigger than Queen Mab, 
you'll do!” 

“That's fortunate! It’s too late to change.” 

“ So I fear.” 

“You fear’ 
wish it?” 

“De your” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Then I do; #0 hold that mischievous litle 
tongue—I can’t get in a word edge-ways—or 
I shall shut you up in my cigar-case " 

“ Try !" and she twirled round like a fairy, 
laughing at his vain attempt to catch her. 

“Now, do be rational, you wicked little 
humming-bird,” he said, at length ; “or I shall 
wish myself back again among reasonable 


creatures !” 
“ And take yourself there, I suppose !” 


“Not yet; not until I've tamed you a bit 
At present, unfortunately, this place has too 
many attractions !” 

“ Am I one *’—and she sprang to his side. 

“Of course you are, you jealous little 
beauty ; the first, the last, and the middle ™ 

And bending down, he kissed her again 
and again. 

She put her hands upon his arm, and 
clasped them together, looked up in his face, 
nestled close to him a moment, then cried, 

“You have not spoken to mamma, yet.— 
Come, she is here!” Then, darting away, 
she flew to Mrs. Graham, saying, “ Here he 
is, mother—here is the truant knight! 
him for me™ 

“Nay, I should rather praise him for co- 
ming so promptly. Good-evening, Mr. Shir- 
ley. I scarcely expected you, although this 
smal! wife of yours did.” 


Good-for-nothing, do you 





return to the fair human flowers who inhabit-’ 


Seoid | 





“ I came the moment I received ber letter.” 
And he grasped the offered hand affection- 
ately. 

“ And I am so glad you did—so very, very 
glad !" repeated Isabel, again drawing closely 
to him. 

“ Ah, that is all very fine. But how ix it 
I find you here? I thought you were ill " 

“And soTam. I mean so I was. | always 
am when you don't come and see me.” 

“ What a pretty compliment” 

“T wish it was only a compliment,” said 
Mra. Graham, gravely; “but Tam sorry to 
say thet Isabel pines a great deal more than 
is at all good for her.” 

“Oh, mother, darling, don't scold! 
so well now, and so happy !” 

“Yea, but you were not so an hour ago!" 

“No—because I thought he would not 
come.” 

“ But now, as I am come, as T always do— 
if I hear of your making yourself miserable 
in this way again, I'll do—what shall I do, 
Mrs. (iraham *” 

“ Take me with you!” whispered the little 
wife. 

“My darling! my pet! I wish I could, But 
be patient a while longer, and all will go 
well. Now, tell me what you have been 
doing all the time I have been away?” 

“Oh, & thousand things! Gardening, gos- 
siping, visiting, &c. I took old Betty the 
money you left for ber, and she was so de- 
lighted.” 

“No doubt; and called me a real gentleman, 
did not she ?” 

“Yes; but how did you know ?” 

“I didn't know—I only gueased. It's what 
those old ladies always say ; and I know Betty 
is a good type of her class.” 

“ You don't think her a hypocrite?” 

“By no means. I think she is grateful for 
the sight of your sweet face, and more grates 
ful still for the sight of Her Majesty's!” 

“ Well, that’s very natural. You would be 
grateful for a glimpse of Victoria Regina, if 
you had nothing to eat, and nothing to buy 
anything with. She is a dear old woman, and 
I won't have you say a word against her.” 

“T have not the slightest intention, for I 
know old women are always dear to sympa- 
thizing young ladies.” 

“ You're a bear, to-night, Willie!” 

“Thank you, That's my reward for scour- 
ing across the country, helter skelter, like a 
madman !" 

“ You shouldn't say good-for-nothing things 
then!” 

“ You shouldn't make me jealous.” 

“ar" 

“Yes, Madame Innocence, you:’ Here I 
come, I can't tell how many miles, to weep 
over your sick bed; and lo and behold ! I find 
you dancing about in the gardeg, like an over- 
grown wren, with nothing to console me for 
my disappointment but ‘ old Betty!" 

“What would you have *" 

“ A little more talk about yourself—a little 
less about her. I want to know what gives 
you that white face’ You hadn'tit five min- 
utes ago; though I do believe, from what 
your mother says, you had it all day before. 
And now it’s come again, and makes you look 
like a ghost What is the matter with you 
my birdie *” 

And he twined his arm tenderly round her 
fragile little form, while she, clinging to him 
lovingly, murmured, “ Do you really care to 
know ’—really—really ?” 

“Can you ask me? Oh, Isa, Isa!” 

During this lover-like dialogue Mrs. Gra- 
ham had returned to the house, and now came 
back with a shawl, which she threw around 
Isabel, who raising herself blushing from her 
husband's arms, cried, “Thank you—thank 
What a great deal of trouble 


Tam 


you, mamma! 
I do give you ™ 

“ Never mind, you shall nurse me next; but 
now gather this well round your shoulders, 
and I hope you will be no worse forthe even 
ing air.” 

“Tam sure I shall not! People never take 
or increase colds when they are happy !” 

Mrs. Graham smiled. 

“Tam afraid that is a dangerous theory ; 
but I will yield to it this once. Do not let Isa 
remain out longer thar one half-hour, Mr 
Shirley, while I go and order the tea, then 
bring her in to make it.” 

It was a happy party that was collected 
that cvening in the low, wide casemented 
rectory parlor, 

First of all, there was the grey-haired pastor 
himself—the very model of a Christian cler- 
gyman, simple, dignified and gracious ; by his 
side sat his wife, more lovely than ever, her 
gentle features beaming with happiness at 
witnessing her daughter's 

“ Her slender form of stately mien, 
Her softest cheek as crystal sheen, 
Whose hue is of such tender rose 

As sunlight flings on fallen snows. 


And that daughter herself, charming asa fairy 
queen, lay upon the pretty chintz sofa, her 
husband at her fect, scattering such swect 
smiles and words around, as had not glad- 
dened the hearts of her parents since William 
Shirley's last visit. 

At length breaking in upon al! the gay 
nonsense talked by the young pair, Mr. Gra- 
ham said with a smile,“ And now, William, 
if you can find time to talk to me, tell me 
something of my dear child Beatrice. How 
is she *" 

“Very well. 
best love to you all™ 

“ And is she happy 
strangers *” 

“T think so—T hope so; 
question for me to answer 
net all strangers to her.” 

“No; you and Sir James are not; but it ia 


And entrusted me with her 
atrest among so many 


hut it is a dificult 
Besides, we are 


to women that women cling when they are 
lonely . said Mes. Graham. “1 hope Beatrice 
finds sympathy in her new home.’ 

William, was silent; conscience told Lim 
that the ladies at Shirley were neither tender 
nor sympathising; but he shrank of course 
from saying so, and the Rector continued to 
his wife, “I wish, Kitty, we had kept the 
child with us. She was too young to go out 
into the world alone.” 





* Yes; but I suppose it was not best that we 
should, or it would have been so ordered ” 

“ Just so,” was the resigned answer 

“T think times we should have been 
too happy if she had stayed.” 

“May be. Doubtless it le best as it is; but 
I trust we shall see her soon You say she is 
well” 

“ Quite; and I think handsomer than ever! 
She is much admired.” 

“Poor lassie, heaven shiekl her! Beauty 
and wealth are dangerons gifs I hope she 
may use them well.” 

“T do not fear it.” 

“Norl. But it is a trying position.” 

“So it is; yet 1 feel that one who has been 
educated like Beatrice Lyle, will never go far 
wrong.” 

“T pray you may be right. She has a tine 
character, although, I doubt, somewhat too 
proud and passionate.” 

“Ob, she is not proud, papa; she always 
went among the poor people as kindly as pos- 
sible.” 

“IT don't suspect her of that kind of pride, 
Isabel. She is too proud for that; but pride 
of intellect—pride of race.” 

“ Surely that is not a fault?” 

“It is, All pride is sin. Some may be 
more excusable, even admirable, in human 
eyes than another; but in God's, all is alike 
evil; though I fear none of ts aré free from 
it in one shape or other.” 

“Does she still grieve for her father?" 
asked Mra. Graham, suddenly. 

“I think not, She appears perfectly re- 
signed, but it is a subject upon which she is 
not likely to talk much.” 

“No, I suppose not. And that reminds 
me—do you know anything of some people 
named Milward, in whom Beatrice is inte- 
rested f" 

“Milward! No,I never heard the name 
before, that remember. Why!" 

“ Because Mr. Rutherford, the steward at 
the Abbey, met me to-day in the village, and 
asked me to tell Beatrice, when I wrote next, 
that he had received her letter, brought by a 
man of that name; and that, in obedience to 
her directions, he (Rutherford) had interroga- 
ted him, and found him tolerably educated, 
and a fair accountant, so that, fyr the present, 
he has made him a sort of clerk, or overseer; 
intending at some future time, if he should 
prove steady and trusty, to send him into 
Cumberland as under steward upon the es- 
tates there,” 

“Indeed! Well, I know nothing of him; 
but I will tell Beatrice what you say.” 

“Thank you. She must be considerably 
interested in them, or she would not have 
been at the expense and trouble of sending 
them here so soon after her own departure. I 
shall be glad, therefore, that she should hear 
what Rutherford thinks of her proteges. He 
has let them that pretty little cottage in the 
glen that you liked so much,” 

“Has he’ Well, they are charmingly 
housed, at any rate. I should not mind 
living in that cottage myself. Can I take any 
other message for you? I must return to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ To-morrow ? 
cried his wife, looking up in dismay. 

“T must, darling; I promised, and if I fail, 
my absence would excite dangerous remarks 
and questions.” 

“And what then’ Surely you cannot be 
with a fitter person than your own wife t” 

“Certainly not. But people do not yet 
know that I possess such « charming little 
appendage.” 

“Then why don't you tell them? 
I am tired to death of this secrecy.” 

“Forgive me, dearest, that I brought the 
necessity for it upon you. I was too selfish 
too impetuous,” he said, sadly. 

“ Now I have vexed you. Oh, Willie, dear 
Willie, I did not mean it! I am so sorry! 
Only I often think that if everybody knew, it 
would be so much better.” 

“T know it, pet; but whatcan Ido’ My 
mother has so many prejudices,” 

“ Against me ’—prejudices against me *" 

“No, not against you personally, of course, 
because as yet she is unconscious of your ex 
istence—but in-favor of rank ; and, unhappily, 
she has just set her heart upon my marrying 
your friend at the Abbey.” 

“ Beatrice Lyle? How absurd!” 

“Very. And when Beatrice chooses for 
herself, as I think she will do very soon, my 
mother will see it.” 

“T hope so. But has Beatrice a lover 
some one whom she really loves—that you 
speak in this way ’” 

“Do you think she would tell me if she 
had” 

“Yes—why not” 
sides, you could sec.” 

“ Well, then, judging from the evidences of 
my eyes and ears, without one word of cor 
roboration from either lady or gentleman, I 
should say she had; but it is early days yet.” 

“ And is he « nice man’ Who is it, Willie’ 
Tell me*" 

“You would not know bim if I did; and 





Willie, 


You are cousins, be 


it would not be fair, for I may be entirely 
wrong in my surmises.” 

“Very likely; but whether you are or not, 
I do not think you ought to betray Beatrice’s 
secret,” said Mr. Graham. “She will tell it 
herself when she wishes it known. And now, 
as it is getting late, be so good an to ring the 
bell, William, for prayers, and give me the 
books.” 

He was obeyed, and the littl household 
gathered toge thes as ustal for evening wor 
a * ie 


nd at that very hour, some forty miles 


away, knelt one in ber hgpelewsness, agony, 
and despair—one who wae to many there as 
a daughter and a sister- one whom they 
would have shielded from evil with their very 
life's blood, but whom they were now power 


less to comfort or to aid 


And yet her name was breathe | again and | 


again, in the fervent prayers which rose from 
that humble room like incense unto heaven. 
And Beatrice Lyle, kneeling upon the floor, 
her head laid against the bard table, felt sud- 
denly a strange sense of peace descend upon 
her soul, as if ange! bands had lifted off the 


unutterable weight which crushed it; and! 


Oh, Willie, not #0 seont" 
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sinking placidty upon an ottoman beside her, 
abe fell tranquilly to sleep. 


CHAPTER XVII 

(oh! colder then the wind that freeses 

Founts that but now tn sunshine plared 
ls that congealing pang which scizes 

The trusting bosom whea betray ed 
He felt it—deeply felt ; and stood 
As if the tale had. frozen his blood, 
So marcd and motionless was be 

Th PW WorsAtppers 


After « sleepless night, or rather morning 
~for she was not yet so hardened In ain, 
that censcience had entirely lost its voice— 
Mise Shirley rose from her couch, attired her- 
self with great care and taste, and taking up 
the forged letter, quitted the house, and walk- 
ed slowly towards the private shrubbery walk 
in which Beatrice and George had met the 
evening before. 

It was yet early, but she Knew well that 
Mr. Conyers, anxious for the explanatory let- 
ter or interview which had been promised, 
would not be a laggard. 

She calculated but too truly. Like herself, 
though from a far different cause, the young 
barrister had spent a restless night ; and weary 
of watching the lingering hours creep away 
on the time-piece, he got up and went out, 
intending to take a long walk, and so subdue 
the excitement which fevered his blood. 
For a little while he managed to employ 
himself in talking to, and potting an old 
horse of his father's, which came neighing up 
to him in the little paddock through which 
he had to pass; but in a few minutes he tired 
of this occupation, and giving Sultan a bunch 
of raisins, which be had brought from the 
sideboard for the purpose, he lef the old fa. 
vorite munching them, and springing over 
the gate into the high road, turned towards 
the town. 

The London mall, however, with its pran- 
cing steeds and thick clouds of dust, soon 
diaguated George with the road, and striking 
off to the left, he speedily found himself a'- 
most unconsciously beside the park wall at 
Shirley. 

Vexed with himself, for he had resolved a 
dozen times during the night that he would 
not go to the Court before a reasonable time, 
Conyers was turning back, when an irresisti- 
ble desire to look upon the house in which 
his beloved dwelt, the window of the cham- 
ber she inhabited, came over him; and un 
happily giving way to it, he hurried forward, 
reached the private wicket, opened it, and en 
tered the shrubbery 

Two or three minutes brought him to the 
Rosery, and here, to his surprise, he met 
Julia 

Her face was pale and grave; and a sudden 
vague fear of something being amiss shot like 
an arrow through him, 

Yet she smiled as she answered his greet- 
ing, saying, in reply to his exclamation of 
surprise at seeing her at such an unusual 

hour, 

“If I were insincere, might not I express 
quite ‘as much astonishment at meeting 
your" 

“Certainly ; although a man shut up half 
his life in dusty London chambers may have 
& thousand excuses for longing to breathe the 
fresh morning air in the country when he gets 
a chanee, that a lady living In its dally enjoy 
ment cannot have.” 

“Yes. But is not the morning air as fresh 
at the Cottage as the-Court? or is there a 
peculiar salubrity in the atmosphere of this 
covered walk that renders freshness imma 
terial Y” 


“ Perhaps 


The fragrance from those 
rose® 

“ Overpowers the smell of the earth under 
these trees, and the odorof the firs. Hat ha! 
ha!" 

“You 
Shirley.” 

“ Indeed, T am not.” 
aguin became suddenly grave. 
less inclined for merriment in my life 
words and spirits are quite as often furced ns 
real, and are never—so I think —to be trusted 
as proofs of a light heart.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say se. T should 
have thought your heart was never otherw ine 
than light.” 

“Should yout 


are ina merry inood today, Miss 


And her countenance 
“Twas never 
(iay 


Do you suppore that Tam 
always happy?” 

“You, T hope es.” 

There was something more than mere cour 
tesy in the deep, soft tone in which then 
words were spoken, and a week before the 
listener's beart would have leaped high with 
joy. Even now, spite of all she knew and 
had heard with her own ears, the color flash 
ed back over her face, and her pulses quick 
ened a8 the wild hope that he might yet be 
won, and her treachery succeed, seemed to 
be justified. 

She controlled all outward emotion, how 
ever, whl replied, 

“Then your hope is unfounded, Mr Con 
sere. Tam not happy’ 

“Indeed! Why? 

“ Because,” and her voice became stern 
“foam surrounded by an atmosphere of 
falsehood and deceit, and my sont rebels 
against it.’ 

“T can well believe it 

* You may,” and she shuddered. © My heart 
is sick to death of it all’ 

* Nay, that is carrying hatred of evil too far 
You must not let other people's «uns affect 
you to your own misery.” 

“How can LT help it, when those be 
t ties those Iw 


only they would let im 


nd wo 
lowe 


ar@? the 


me by the near 
learly, if 
site x 
[but ar 


“Tt would be dificult yuu eure 


you judge them ngli'ly I cannot even 
guess at Whom your words point; but | have | 
known you all so long aud so well, that I 


cannot but think you are deceived when you 


Agnin the unacqpuntabie Chil of present 
ment ran through his frame, and be said un- 
easily —all tenderness gone from accent end 
Manner. 

“Must I’ Have I anything to do with &, 
then, Miss Shirley ?” 

“You” 

“Ha! What?” 

His tone offended her, and sho answered, 
coldly, 

“It will not please you to hear.” 

“Probably not It does not please me to 
hear and do many things that I am obliged 
to do. One cannot avold one’s fate.” 

“No; but we may direct 4.” 

“I don't know. But what js Unis you 
have t tell me? I am all impationss to 
hear.” 

“ You are in haste to return, perhaps?” 

“IT have an engagement.” 

“In that case, I can postpone my comme- 
nication till another ” 

“No, no! I hate to have 
things hanging over me; prey tell me at 
once. . 


“ You are scarcely in a @t mood.” 
“I ehall never be ina fitter. Come, Miss 
Shirley, be merciful; if you are going to kill 
me, put me out of misery at once.” 

« then, I have just come fom my 
cousin.” 

“Your cousin? Oh, what are you prepar- 
ing me for? Is she ill?” : 
“No, not the least. I never saw her bet- 


“Then why—Miss Shirley you are driving 
me mad! You talk of sin and sinners, de- 
celt, falsehood, and your cousin In the same 
breath! What can she have to do with such 
things" 

“Too much " 

“I do not believe it. Pardon me, Miss 
Bhirloy, but I do not believe it.” 

“ You are courteous 

“I am true—excuse me if 1 am some- 
what too roughly so; but your cousin's is a 
sacred name to me—I cannot allow it to be 
slurre:|.” 

“Ts truth a slur *" 

“No,” 

“Then you have no right to resent what 
T have said.” 

“Not your associating Beatrice and decelt 
together Y" 

“No; for—" 

“What? Speak out frankly; this is no 
time for hesitation.” 

“You are very contident of her falth—it ls 
cruel to destroy it! 

“ Never fear! that is out of yours, or any 
one’s power but her own, to do.” 

“Suppose T come authorized by her to 

- ” 

“ What?” 

“Suppose | come authorized by her to 
try’ You remember your interview with 
her last night ’" 

He started 

“ Yea,” 

“ And that she told you she had a comme- 
nication to make” 

* Yea.” 

“Which you silence for the time by an 
avowal of love?" 





“ Has she told you a?" ° 

* Hovw else could I kaow ¥" 

“T cannot tell; but 1 will seen Cood 
morning, Mise Shirley.” 

“ Where are you going 

“To your cousin.” 

“Oh, no, no you must not ™ 

“Indeed, | must. I cannot understand 


why there should be an agent between ua, 
and therefore I shall see her myself” 

“Pray de not be rsh!’ Wait until you are 
calmer!" 

“Not «a moment! not a second!’ —and he 
moved to pass her, but she intercepted him. 

“ Listen to me, Mr Conyers! Lear whatl 
have to aay!" 

“T have heard enough, do not compel me 
to be rude, If you were my friend, you would 
help, not thwart me.” 

“It is precisely because Iam your friend, 
that I would prevent you from rushing upon 
certain misery ™ 

“Do you think that Leould be more miser 
able than this suspense makes me?" 

“Alas! IT know you can be—you will!” 

“Bo be it, then. IT will run the risk.” 

“Well, Lean dono more. TL must perform 
my mission then you must act as you choore 
Here is a letter which T have it in charge to 
vive you.” 

, From your cousin 

Rhe bowed 

He took it quickly, glanced at the address 
and seal, then tore it open and read as fol 
lows 
“Drank Mi Convenes, 

“You will be surprised at receiving Uais 
letter, and consider, I fear, that I have not 
acted quite as T ought to have done, but the 
truth is, that your flattering proposal last 
night took me so thoroughly by surprise, that 
I scarcely know what I said or dids I regret 
exceedingly, if lL have in any way misled you, 
or suffered you to imagine that I looked upoa 
you in any other light Usan as a brother 
Indeed, Thave no love to bestow, and if I 
did not tell you this at the time, it was be 
bewildered and frightened 
hope that our acquaintance 


canse I was » 


However, Tk 


has been too Drief to allow this unfortunate 
nisunderstanding ty give you paix You 
will coon forget me entirely, and see, as I do, 


thateven had circumstances been diferent, 


we are very unsuited to each other When 
that time comes, 1 shall ha yreat satiafac 
tlon in renewing a friendship which has 


riven me much pleasure, and meanwhile I 


shal! hear of your welfare from my cousin 
who insists upon my writing this before I 
leave Shirley, wh I shall probably do 
tecmy 

“You will be glad to hear that the matter 
reapecting which ought your advice, and 
which, in the hurry of our singlar meeting, 


hd met explain, has been pleasantly ar 





fancy that any one of your own family, 


could or would act #0 a8 to cause 


row.” 
“ Ah, you duu't hoaow you dont know’ 


you ser 


| 
| 
| 





But you must she wuttered, looking at Lim 
. ‘ 
sadly 


im very truly, 
“Beatnice Lyre’ 


ranged Yo 


Lifting his eyes stemly flom the letter, 
which he mad twice, George said in iroa 


j twonea, 


a 


ee 


re eet See 


eer 


FED 
- ~ me 


oe 





ye 








Tas 


ae 


ee a, aeeernwtin en * 
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SS 

© Ghe would hove left the Cour, then, with 
ous wordl™ 

Julia bent ber bea! . 

“1 owe this explanation to you ™ 

~ Yea I thought ft only right 

“Thank you And this is the deowit of 
which you spokhe—the faleebo.s! 

“Give it amy other name you please. J 
call teo™ 

* Aad you are right "—aed he ground his 
teeth bard, crushed the paper im his han. 
end turned away with © groan © (roel, 
hearties falsehood! And yet I love her a! 
pever have—sever shall love again ™ 
“Vea yea you will Time will teach you 
to estimate ber truly; and then, deeply a 
you may suffer now, you wil) ee that you 
heave more cause for rejoicing than grief” 
George made no reply, bot striking bis 
brow with his hand, he rested || against the 
bole of a tree 

There was a long pause, then he said 
eagerly, a+ if penetrated with « sudden 
bope 


“ You know she wrote this '™ 

“Jemeher’ She told me the whole afar 
as en awhward joke, and said she should go 
up to town to get rid of it.” 

“Bhe need not fear, I shal) not trouble 
ber.” 

“Of course not. A girl who could so trifle 
with euch love, most be worthless: ” 

“No, no—not that! I was not worthy of 
her, she punishes me as 1 deserve ™ replied 
Conyers, after a silence, hie face still hid 
den upon the arm which was laid against 
the tree, 

A dark soow! gathered upon his com 
panion’s face, as she saw, in this generous 
solf- humiliation, proof of how deeply her 
rival was loved, how utterly indifferent the 
man for whom sie had so fearfully sinned 
was to her. 

Yet, with the terrible perversity of such 
palures, the knowledge, instead of diverting 
ber from her purpose, only strengthened her 
in it, causing the unholy passion, under the 
jaflaence of which she was fast changing 
from a woman to 4 fiend, to burn yet more 
and more intensely 

(mee, years ago, ere Love, Jealousy, and 
Ambition had made a« battle fleld of her 
heart, blighting, withering, and destroying all 
truth and henor, Julia Shirley would have 
sank hofroretricken from the very least of 
the perjured deeds she had of laie so reck 
lews!y commitied; but now, blinded, mad 
with passion, there was scarcely a single 
crime that ever stained humanity that the 
wretched girl would have turned from, so 
only she could have won George Conyers’ 
love, and her revenge on Deatrive 

No wonder, then, the sight of his suffering 
wae agony and bitterness to ber, and that, 
infuriate! with jealousy, she would have 
hbartere| ber very soul te ruin ber cousin in 
he eves 

And such moments alas! for 
power of him 
seeking whom he moy devour” 
by wnfruitfal. 

Ast God helps His people who ery unto 
Tiim, «© does Satan help his, and none ever 


the awfol 
“who walke about as a lion, 


never pass 


“It is impossibie, 1 would pot doe if I 
cod Andi do entrest you, Miss Ghiricy, 
nat to add to my present suffering by hating 
| eur cousin on my seronnt.” 

“On your sccount! Oh, heaven’ how 


coldly, tamely you speak’ 


' 


thing— life iteelf—for its objecta My friends 
are to me ae my own soul; and like Rath, 
their people are my people, and their God 
my God How could 1 do otherwise, then, 
than hate ber who had so played with 
your 

Flashed with excitement and passion, Julia 
lost, for a moment, the mastery of herself, 
and poured forth these words in a torrent; 
but catching her companion’s wondering 
glance, she paused suddenly, saying, in ag 
altered tone, 
| “ You seem surprised at such an outbreak 
in one asually so calm, but it distracts me to 
see the friend of my childhood give himself 
up to a weak devotion for one who cannot 
even appreciate It--who actually loves an 
other" 

“Another! Great heaven, what deo you 





neon?” 

“ What I say—what she says in her letter, 
when she confesses that she has no love to 
bestow. Why, now, at this very moment, 
while you are grieving here, she has left her 
uncle's house, and ie with her lover.” 

“ It be false —falee as Satan ' 

“It ie true—true as heaven ” 

“ Prove it” 

“Twill At this instant another's arm en 
circles her—the kisses of him for whom she 
slights you, are on ber lips.” 

© Impossible ™ 

“Come and sec.” 

And she stretched forth her hand; but he 
drew back 

“ T cannot be a epy.” 

“Nonsense' That is bul an excuse’ You 
fear to look ' 

“ You are right—TI do.” 

“Then your heart condemns her. Stull, it 
is only Justice to her, to see if 1 have spoken 
truth, Come.” 

She went forward, and he mechanically 
followed U.rough the shrubbery, until, at last, 
they reached a belt of forest trees below the 
west lawn, Then they stopped, and Jalia, 
putting aside the branches of an elm, eaid, 
sternly 

“Look! 

Ile obeyed = Directly opposite 
broad terraced walk, so well known to you 
already, dear reader, and there, in the shadow 
of the tall shrubs, and hidden from the win 
dows of the house, stood two figures 

Ome oh, heaven, how well he knew it! 
low instantly he recognized the grac eful 


was the 


form and raven hair, now resting so cont 
dingly upen her companions shoulder, while 
he, bending down with tenderest reverence, 
showed to the horrided beholder the counte- 
nance of his trusted and oldest friend, Wil 
ham Shirley! 

The shock was too sevcre for even George's 
wlfoontrel, and gazing upon the soene one 
moment longer, as if to take in all ite mad 
dening details, he uttered an involuntary ery 
of agony, and fled, he knew not whither 





gave themerlves truly up to him, without re- 
ceiving ample opportunities of doing hl» will, 
and eecuri@ their perdition 

Se 1 was with Julia now 

At the very moment when she stood gaz 
ing upon George, ber brain racked with 
fark thoughte of how she could further her 
evil work, the means of doing so wore offered 
to her 

The sound of horses’ feet, in feet gallep, 
strack her car, and peering throegh the 
trees, she saw her brother ride swiftly up to 
the stables 

Like an electric ehock, the idea of how «he 
might turn thisto ber purpose etrnck her, and 
ehe amiled 

Then laying her hand lightly on Conyere’s 
shoulder, she sald, in a sof, gentle voice 

“lI cannot bear to see you so wretched ' 
We have been friends from childhood, and it 
grieves me inexpressibly that one of my fa 
milly should bave treated you thus" 

Ue moved impatiently under her Land 
fur Uhe valee, gentle as It was, grated on his 
weners ‘and even had it been otherwise, he 
was in no temper for consolation or common 
places 

Sul! Julia persevered 
move-—saying to the sore and irritated spirit 
that would have given worlds to silence 
Ler — 

“Don't you remember, in the days long 
ago, when we were children together, I pro 
mised to be your lithe wife—your sister? 
Let me redeem that promise now, and claim 
& sister's privilege of comforthhg you in this 
sorrow.” 

“ You are very good,” be said, retreating a 
sep, co that her band fell from ite resting- 
place; “ but—” 

He stopped. 

* Whet! wil) you distrast al] because one 
* untrue . 

“ Na, no, bat I am mot equal to t@king on 
tals subject now. Forgive me, and leave me 
to my own G@evices” 

“Tcannot. She who bas so tortured you 
ie my cousin, and I am bound to heal the 
wounds she bas inflicted, if possible ” 

“ Bat it is not possible—at least, not yet !" 

“ You love her still® Ob, the weakness of 

men's love 

“T acknowledge it. We are weak as chil 
dren, as women, when our hearts are given, 
es mine was, to those whom we believe pure 
and excellent as the angels ” 

“Bat when you know them to be false— 
fickle as the winds—then, then you should 
spurn them—hate them ™ 

“No tree heart could hate, where it had 
once loved ™ 

“ Mine could” 

“You overra your strength, I think. | 


it was her one false 


but Mr. Conyers! do not look so 
depressed —ao ! Be brave 
—cast off the very thought of her—and hate 


ite BF CONTING PD) 


tH Swuanr Curo—"EKliza, my child, 
said a prudish old maid to her pretty niece, 
whe would curl her hair in pretty ringlets, 
“if the Lord had intended your hair to be 
curled, He would have done it Himeelf” “Se 
He did, aunty, when Iwasa baby, but He 
thinks Tam big enough now to eurl it my 
elt.” 

CH The tirst wealth is health 
poor-epirited, and cannot serve any one it 
must husband its resources to live But 
health or fullness answers its own ends, and 


Sickness is 


has to spare, runs over, and imundates the 
neighborhoods and creeks of other mey's ne- 
comsities — Ane raon 

th” “ The times are hard, wife, and T find 
it dificult to keep my nose above water” 
“You could easily keep your nose aleve 
water, husband, if you didn't keep it so often 
above brandy.’ 

te The Pope 


showed to St’ Bernard some of the wonderful 


so the story rans, ones 


sights about Home, among othaps, the Papal 
treasury, his holiness remarking that th 
church could no longer say “ Silver and gold 
have I pone,” as St. Peter had declared to the 
cripple, To which the saint responded that 
neither could she say with respect to the 
lame, © Rise up and walk!” The holy father’s 
rejoinder has not been preserved 

6H Two Irishmen were going to fire off a 
cannon just for fun; but being of rather an 
economical tara of mind, they did not wish 
to lose the ball, Se one of them took an iron 
kettle in his hand to catch it in, and station 
ing himeelf in front of the loaded piece, he 
exclaimed to the other, who stood behind ft, 
hokling a lighted torch —“ Touch it airy, 
Pa™ 

6H The greatest coward may avoid sha 
king in his shoes by wearing boots or going 
barefooted 

6H The triumphs of peace have been m 
some proximity to war. Whilst the hand 
was still familiar with the sword hilt, whilst 
the habits of the camp were still visible in the 
port and complexion of the gentleman, his 
intellectual power culminated the compres 
don and tension of these stern conditions is 
a training for the finest and softest arta, and 
can rarely be compensated in tranquil times, 
except by some analogous rigor drawn from 
occupations as hardy as war.— Amerson, 


t# Popularity in politics is to see your 
name in large type posted to a fence. Some 
body will inquire who you are, and when the 
first rain comes you will disappear 

GH From official returns it appears that 
within ten months of the last year, corn, in 
grain, or meal, or flour, costing no less a sum 
than £22,562,014, was imported into the Uni- 
ted Kingdom from America, Russia, and 
Kgypt.— KnglsA Paper. 

GH An Attorney having dicd in poor 
circumstances, one of his friends observed 
that be had left but few effects. © That is not 
mech to be wondered at,” sald another, “ for 





Your friendship | 
je not like mine, that would give up every: | 


FROM THE LONDON ERA. 


ORIGINAL STORY OF HAMLET. 


[PROM THE LATIN OF FAX CRAMMATIONR | 





Florwendillas, King of Jutland, married 
Geruthra, (or Gertrude.) the only daughter of 
Raurie, King of Denmark. The produce of 
this union was a son called Amictios, When 
he grew toward manhood, his spirit and extra 
ordinary abilities excited the envy and 
of his uncle, who, before the birth of Amlet- 
tus, was regarded as presumptive hetr 40 the 
throne Fengo, which was the name of this 
haughty prince, conceived a passion for his 
sister-in-law, the Queen and. meeting with 
reciprocal feclings they soon arranged a plan, 
which, putting inte crccution, he ascended 
the throne of his brother, and e-ponwed the 
widowed princess, Amlettus, (or Hamlet, 
suspecting hie father had died by the hand or 
devices of his wocie, determined to be reveng- 
ed; but, perceiving the Jealousy with which 
the usurper es od his superior tule nta, and the 
better to conceal hie hatred and intentions, 


and, at last. acted al! the extravacance of an 
alow lite Fengo's guilt induced 
him to doult the reality of «malady so favor- 
able to his security-—and, suspicious of some 
direful project being hidden bencath assumed 
insanity, he tried by different stratagems to 
penetrate the truth, One of them was to draw 
him into « confidential interview with a 
young dameel, who had been the companion 
of his infancy, but Hamlet's sagacity amd the 
timely caution of his intimate friend frustea- 
ted his design. In these two persons we may 
recognize the Ophelia and Horatio of Bhak- 
apeare;, a second plot was attended with 
equal want of success. It was concerted by 
Fengo that the Queen should take her son to 
task in a private conversation, vainly flatter- 
ing himacif that the Prince would not conceal 
his true state from the feelings of a mother. 
Shakspeare has adopted every part of this 
scene, not only the precise situation and cir. 
cumstances, but the sentiments, and some- 
times the very words themselves 

The Queen's apartment was the appointed 
place of conference, where the King, to se 
cure certain rupee. had previously order- 
ed one of his courtlers to secrete himself 
under a heap of straw, So says the historian; 
and though Shakspeare, in unison with refine- 
ment of more modern times, changes that 
rustic covering for the royal tapestry, yet it 
was even as Saxo-Grammaticus relates it. In 
those primitive ages, straw, bay or rushes 
strewed on the floor, were the usual carpets 
in the chambers of the great. One of our 
Henrys, in making a progress to the north of 
England, previously sent forward a courtier 
to order clean straw at every house where he 
was to take his lodgings but, to return to 
the subject 

The Prince, suspecting there might be a 
concealed listener, and that it was the King, 
pursued his wild and frantic acta, hoping 
that, by some lucky chance, he might dis- 
cover his hiding place. Watchful of all that 


madman 


his pretended madness, and committed so 
many alarming acts that Fengo, fearing their 
direction, ordered his sword to be locked in 
his scabbard, under the plea of guarding the 
lunatic from personal harm. After various 
adventures, the Prince accomplished the 
death of his uncle's adberents and vengeance 








the palace during the debauch of a midnight 
banquet. Rushing in amid the flames, he 
kills Fengo with his own handa, reproaching 
| him at the moment with his murder, adultery 
j and incest. Immediately on the act of retri- 
| bution, he was proclaimed lawful successor 
‘to the throne, and crowned with all due so- 
lemnity 

Thos fer Shakespeare treads in the steps of 
| the annalist, The only difference is in the 
| fate of the hero; inthe one he finds a king- 
dom, in the other a grave. Saxo-irammati- 
| cus carries the history further; and after the 
| row ning of Hamlet as King, brings him 
again into Jiritain; where, in compliment to 
that land of beauty, he married a second wife, 
the daughter of a Seottich King. Hamlet 


~ | brought both his wives back to Deamark, 
he affected » gradual derangement of reason, | and prepared for a long life of prosperity and 


peace. Tut the sword hung over his head; 
war burst around him. and he fell in combat 
by the hand of Vigelotes, son of Ruric, Saxo- 
Grammaticus sums up his character in a few 
words: “Ie wns a wise prince and a great 
warrior.” Like Achilles, he had the princi- 
pal actions of his life wrought on his shield. 
The daughter of the King of Scotland, cast- 
ing her eyes on it, loved him for the battles 
he had won, and became his bride 


TERRIBLE REALITIES OF INSANITY. 

Dr. Winslow gives us to understand that 
madness is for the most part a condition of 
most awful suffering. I used to think that, 
though there might be dreadful misery on the 
way to madness, yet, once reason was fairly 
overthrown, the suffering was over. This 
appears not to be so, All the miserable de- 
pression, of spirits, all the incapacity to ban- 
ish distressiog fears and suspicions, which 
paved the way to real insanity, exist in even 
intensified degree, when insanity has actually 
been reached 

The poor maniac fancies he is surrounded 
by burning fires, that he is encircled by wri 
thing snakes, that he is in hell, tormented by 
devila; and we must remember that the 
misery caused by firmly believing a thing 
which does not exist, is precisely the same as 
that which would be occasioned to a sane 
person if the things imagined were facts. 

It seems, too, that many insane people are 
quite aware that they are insane, which, of 
course, aggravates what they have to endure, 
It must be a dreadful thing when the mind 
passes the pomt up to which it is still useful 
and serviceable, though unsound, and enters 
upon the stage of recognized insanity, It 
must be dreadful to feel that you are not 
quite yourself; that something is wrong, that 
you cannot discard suspicions and fears which 
still you are aware are foolish and ground 
less, Thisisa melancholy stage, and, if it 
lasts long, a very perilous one, 





passed! in the room, as dashed from side to 
side, he deacried a litthe movement of the un- 





easy courtier’s covering, Suddenly Hamlet 
sprung ou his feet, beran te crow like a cock, 
and flapping bis arms against his sides, leap- 
ed upon the straw, feeling something under 
him, he snatched out bis sword and thrust it 
through the unfortunate lord. The barbarism 
of the times is most shockingly displayed in 
the brutal manner he treats the dead body; 
but for the honor of the Danish Prince, we 
must suppose it Was not merely a wanton act, 
but done the more decidedly to convince the 
King, when the strange situation of the 
corpse was seen, how absolutely he must be 
divested of reason. Being assured he was 
now alone with his mother, ina mot awful 
manner he turns upon her, and avows his 
madness to be assumed; he reproaches her 
with her wicked deeds awd incestuous mar 
riage, and threatens a mighty vengeance upon 
the instigator of her crime 
lo the historian, we find that the admoni 

tions of Hamlet awakene! the conselence of 
the Queen, and called her to penitence and 
virtue, The King, observing the change, bx 

came doubly suspicious of the Prince; and 
baffling some preliminary steps he took to 
Hamlet was entrapped by him 
He sent along 


venyreance 
into an embassy to England 
with him twe courtiers, who bore private let 
ters to the Eng!ish monarch, requesting him, 
as the greatest favor he could confer on Den 
mark, to compass by secret and by sure 
means, the death of the Prince as soon as he 
landed. Hamlet, during the voyage, had rea 
son to suspect the mission of his companions; 
and, by a stratagem, obtaining their creden- 
tials, he found the treacherous mandate, and 
changing it for one where he had ordered the 
execution of the two lorda, he quietly pro- 
ceeded with them. On landing, the papers 
were delivered, and the King, without fur. 
ther parley obeyed what he believed to be 
the request of his royal ally; and thus did 
treason mect the punishment due to its 
crime. 

The daughter of the King being charmed 
with the person and manners of the foreign 
Prince, evinced such marks of tenderness that 
Hamlet could not but perceive the depth of 
the conquest. He was not insensible to her 
attractions, and receiving the King's assent, 
in the course of a few days led her to the 
nuptial altar Amid all joys he waa, how 
ever, like a pertarbed ghost that could not 
rest; and before many suns had risen and 
set, he obtained a harnd-wrung leave from his 
bride, once more set sail, and appeared at 
Elsinore just in time to be a‘witness to the 
splendid rites which Fengo (supposing him to 
be murdered) bad prepared for his funeral. 
On the proclamation of his arrival, he was 
welcomed with enthasiasm by the people, 
whose idol be was, and who had been over 
whelme:d! with crief when Pengo announce! 
to them his exdden death in England. 

The King, inflamed with so ruinous a dis 
appointment, and becoming doubly jealous 
of his growing popularity, now affected no 
conciliation, but openly manifested his hatred 


Great anxicty, if continued for any length 
of time, is almost certain to lead to some mea- 
sure of insanity. The man who, night and 
day, is never far from the thought of how he 
is to pay his way, to maintain his children, is 
going mad. It is thoroughly evil when one 
single thought comes to take entire posses- 
sion of the mind. It shows the brain is going. 
It is no wonder, my friendly reader, that so 
many men are mentally screws. There is 
something perfectly awful in reading what 
are the premonitory symptoms of insanity, 
Fraser's Magazine 


A ROYAL COURTSITLD 


The late Empress of Russia, when a girl, 
received a smal! and very antique ring from 
her governess as a present. About a year 
af'er the occurrence, the Court received a 
visit from the Grand Duke Nicholas, the bro- 
ther of the Emperor Alexander, and who, at 
that time, was not the heir-expectant of the 
Crown. The Grand Duke saw the Princess, 
and with the quick resolve native ‘o his dis- 
position immediately determined to ask her 
in marriage ‘(ne day, as he was seated by 
her side at the royal dinner-table, he spok« 
to her of his forthcoming departure, adding 
that it depended upon her whether or not his 
stay in Berlin should be prolonged. “ What 
shall 1 do, then, to influence your intentions ¥” 
was the reply of the amiling Princess, “ You 
must not refuse to receive my addresses,” im 
mediately returned the outspoken Nicholas 
“ You ask’much.” “Task even more. You 
ought to give me some encouragement in my 
endeavors to please you.” “ That is still more 
difficult. Besides, the moment is not well 
chosen to ask for a favor.” “I beg your 
royal highness to give me a sign that I am 
pot totally indifferent to you. You have a 
little ring on your finger, the possession of 
which would render me happy. 1 beseech 
you to give me the ring?” “ What! give the 
ring at the dinner-table, and in the presence 
of all these people!" “ Let me see—press it 
into this piece of bread and give it to me.” 
And press the ring into this piece of bread 
she did, and gave it to the future Emperor. 
Nicholas took an early opportunity to leave 
the hall, and exhuming the treasure from its 
wheaten tomb, discovered an inscription on 
the inner side in French, and running to the 
following effect —“/' /mperatrice de la Rus 
sie.” He is said to have worn the keepsake 
for the rest of Ris days, attached to a chain 
round his neck, the ring being of course too 
small for any of his cajossal fingers. The fu- 
ture Empress, it seems, had been unconaci- 
ously wearing for some time the emblem of 
her future greatoess. 


6H A good question for a debating s0- 
ciety. Whieh i» tte most delightful opera- 
tion——“ To kiss a fair woman on a dark night, 
or a dark woman on a fair night!” 

GW In Rassia, many of the domestic ser- 
yants are married. In China, the owners of 
female slaves, who do not procare husbands 
fer them, are liable to prosecution. What 
do ladies who object to “ followers” say to 








he had bat few causes” 


and hostility. Hamlet agein had recourse to 


on the fratracide himself, by setting fire to. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


ap 

The following anecdote is reisted, by a 
French journal, of Gen. Fanti :-— 

During the retreat of Novara, in 154%, the 
general, who had the charge of saving the 
remnant of the Piedmontese army, had given 
the most severe orders to his troops. As it 
was all-important to avoid attracting the at- 
tention of the Austrians, the command was 
given that no one, under any circumstances, 
should utter a cry, or, above all, fire a gun, 
without the command of an officer, under 
penalty of instant death. One morning, du- 
ring a halt, a soldier, hearing the necighing of 
a horse in a neighboring thicket, raised his 
gun and fired. Genera) Fanti, who was near, 
rushed upon him in fury, sabre in hand, and 
plunging the weapon into hia breast, extend- 
ed him at his feet. “I will do the same,” he 
cried out, “to any one who attempts to imitate 
this wretch, who was either a coward or a 
traitor.” Ten years have passed since this 
occurrence, ten eventful years, which have 
transformed the victors of Novara into the 
vanquished of Magenta and Solferino. Du- 
ring these ten years, General Fanti has some- 
times related to his friends, with emotion and 
compunction, also, this episode of his mili- 
tary life. “I was brutal,” he would say 
“but the safety of the army was at stake.” A 
few days since, before his departure for the 
Neapolitan territory, he was accosted, in a 
public square, at Turin, by a man who placed 
himself before him, saying— 

“Do you know me, general *" 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ But, general, look at me.” 

“Tam inaburry. Speak, who are you’ 

“ General, if you have forgotten me, I have 
kept a remembrance of you in the bottom of 
my heart, for your sabre entered here, seve- 
ral inches.” 

“ At the retreat of Novara?” 

“ Yes, general.” 

“ What! are you not dead ?” 

“ You see, but I came very near it 
great trouble in escaping.” 

“You can boast of a tough life; but do you 
know that you were a bad soldier.” 

“I know that I am now a very poor Ja- 
borer.” 

“Come tosee me to-morrow.” 

The next day the soldier of Novara pre- 
sented himself at the war-office. “Show me 
my sabre wound,” demanded the general. 
The Italian opened his breast, and disclosed a 
deep sear. “ Diable!” said the general, “it 
was a good stroke. Hold, here is some lint 
that will staunch the wound,” handing hima 
handful of bank-notes. 


I had 








this? 


A GAMING STORY. 

The ladependence Belge tells the following 
story of a young man who had squandered 
at the gaming table of one of the German 
Baths his entire fortune, amounting to about 
eight hundred thousand francs, He had lost 
successsively, park, chateau, city mansion, 
and country house, and there remained to 
the unfortunate gamester, out of all his es 
tates, only a single spot of ground—a small 
orange plantation— which he had carefully 
excepted from his other states, The winner 
(for his antagonist throughout had been the 
same person) was an Englishman, phlegmatic 
and unsocial in appearance, but whose cu- 
riosity was aroused at the solicitude of the 
rash youth for the preservation of a dilapida- 
ted and seemingly useless house, containing 
a few boxes of orange trees. 

“What are you going to dggith Wiis?” he 
asked, “let us play for it.” < 

“Never!” replied the young man. “ Thie 
crangery is a sourenir, a relic of my child- 
hood. My mother has passed many hours 
there with me. I may die there; I may try 
to live there, but I would blow out my brains 
rather than stake on a card a single flower of 
those trees.” 

“It was just one blossom that I was about 
to propose as a stake. Since you have no- 
thing else, | will! play with you for that, a 
simple orange blossom. Will you consent 
to it?” 

“But what could you wager on your side 
against « flower, if I should consent to 
play 9° 

“Ob, a mere trifle, of course. 1, too, would 
sacrifice a little sentiment. ifere is an auto 
graph, for instance, which I will deposit as 
a wager in the hands of a third person.” 

The young man laughed and yielded. Not- 
withstanding his filial sentiment, he saw no 
profanation in the offering of a flower to 
Chance, the god who had served him so ill. 
As the game was about to commence, the 
Englishman said to the young Frenchman— 

“ You swear, on your honor, if you win, to 
accept the stake, however ridiculous it may 
appear to you” . 

“ 1 swear, because 1 have confidence in you, 
my lord.” 

Cards were brought, the game commenced, 
and in a few moments the young man had 
gained the mysterious autograpb. He receiv- 
ed it with some emotion; but how greatly 
was it increased, when he read a donation, in 
regular form, of the eight hundred thousand 
francs that he had lost’ The blush of shame 
mounted to his face. He protested, he re- 
fused, he declared that the bargain was null. 

“I have your word of honor,” replied the 
Englishman, smiling. “The agreement was 
in earnest. If I had won, I should have 
claimed the orange blossom! You thought 
more of your orange trees, for you would 
not stake them, than of the eight hundred 
thousand francs. The match was equal.” 

Afver two hours of debate, # court of honor 
having examined intw and weighed the affair 
coolly, decided that the Frenchman could ac- 
cept, and he did so, on condition that Lord 
Zz would remain his dearest friend. 





t@ Eancy Ristne.-—“ What makes you 
get up so late, sir?” said a father to his sen, 
who made his appearance at the breakfast- 
table sbout ten o'clock. “ Late! why, 
father, I was up with the lark.” “ Well, 
then sir, for the future don't remain ap so 
long with the lark, but come down «¢ little 


country. 
The Comitat of Odenburg had resolved to 
y taxes as heretofore, till the Diet shal) 
ave taken its resolution. 
Exo.anp.—The Bank, to the sur- 
prise, had advanced its rates of interest to 8 
per cent, and Cotton had declined }¢., prin- 


cipally on middling and lower 
readstuffs are dull. Proviizes dall. 
The Great Eastern will be again ready 


sea in March. Her reported destination 
New York. 
- ———— 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
This body adjourned on the 27th, after 
ng the Franklin-Guthrie proposition,— 
a — proposition yh reference a h divi- 
ing the tory, was y lb- 
diana did not vote at all; Kansas and New 
York were divided, and V 
souri voted in the negative. e result was 
S against 7, and but for the tempo ab- 
sence of one of the New York Com 
there would have been a tie vote. The fol- 
lowing is the proposition as adopted : 

‘tion 1. In all the present terri of 
the United States north of the mon | of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes of north 
latitude, inveluntary ex in 
punishment of crime, is “Th al) 
the present territory south of that line the 
status of persons held to service or labor, 
as it now exists, shall not be changed. Nor 
shall any law be passed by Congress or the 
territories of a nature to or prevent 
the taking of such persons from any of the 
States of this Union to said terri , nor 
to impair the rights arising from said rela- 
tion. But the same shall sub to ju- 
dicial cognizance in the Federal ©. ac- 
cording to the course of common law.— 
— aay or gs north or south of said 
ine, w such boundary as —— ma 
prescribe, shall contain a population equal 
to that required for a member of Con, 
it shall, if its form of government be repub- 
lican, be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, with 
or without involuntary corvitede, as the Con- 
stitution of such State may provide 

The other sections say that further terri- 
tory shall not be acquired without the con- 
currence of a majority of the Senators from 
both the free and slaveholding States—that 
slavery shall not be abolished in the District 
of Columbia without the consent of Maryland 
and the owners, &&., &c. 


«@ 


ATTEMPTS ON THE LiFe oF Mr. Lincutn.— 
We have already quoted from the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal an account of the timely dis- 
covery of an obstruction placed on an In- 
diana railroad, with the evident design of 
throwing off the special train which con- 
veyed Mr. Lincoln's party. The Syracuse 
Journal, of Saturday evening, has another 
development of a similar charscter. It 
says -— 

“We have been informed by gentlemen 
connected with the party of Mr. Line 
since he left home for Washi nm, that 
there were several attem made to take 
his life during the journey through Indiana 
and Ohio. he one which threatened the 
most serious consequences, took place on 
the Presidential train leaving Cincinnati, 
when a grenade of the most destructive 
character was discovered in the car occu- 
pied by Mr. Lincoln, bis family, and perso- 
nal friends. It was found ina small carpet 
bag, which had been deposited in the seat 
of the car by some unknown person. At- 
tention was drawn to it from the fact that 
no baggage was allowed in the cars. On 
examination, the grenade concealed in the 
carpet bag was discovered to be ignited, and 
80 arranged that within fifteen minutes it 
would have exploded with a force sufficient 
to have demolished the car and destroyed 
the lives of all persons in it. Of course, 
the ‘infernal machine’ was speedily removed, 
and properly disposed of.” 
The reason for the avoiding of a public 
reception in Baltimore, was probably the dan- 
ger of an uncivil reception in that city—if 
net of Mr. Lincoln himself, of the Commit- 
tee of Baltimore Republicans who attended 
him. As the City Councils had taken no 
action relative to a reception, there was no 
obligation to have one. 


Font Sumpren.—We have the autbority 
of an officer at Fort Sumpter for stating that 
there is no truth in the statement, circulated 
in Charleston and published in some of the 
pers, that Major Anderson had been sick. 
r. Crawford, of the medical staff, had been 
quite ill but had recovered. The command 
was perfectly healthy and in the best of 
spirita. The term of enlistment of some of 
the men had expired, but they had resolved 
to remain with their comrades until the ter- 
mination of the difficulties. Great activity 
prevailed at the different works around the 
fort. The batteries at Cumming’s point had 
been extended, and four new embrasures 
commenced. These -_ a ntly, | 
heav. he, bearing on mate at 
rear oC the work. Atold Fort Johnson, on 
James Island, active work had been renewed 
on the mortar battery. But few vessels were 
in port, and these in the fort dis- 
played foreign flags. A command was 
on duty at Cumming’s point, and steamers 
were landing and men every day.— 
Philadelphia North American, 

DreTHerRia or THE Heart.—At Youngs- 
town, Otio, a few days since, a female pauper 
died ly of dipt after having been 
treated for the disease some three w and 
at a time when her physicians her 
as out of danger. Just before death, she 
complained of severe pain in the region of 
the heart, and the circumstances of her sud- 
den death, after an apparent recovery from 
the diptheria, induced her physicians to hold 
& post mortem examination of the parts sup- 
posed to be affected, which disclosed the fact 
that the heart of the patient was diseased in 
the same manner as the throat. On exami- 
this organ, they found its cavities filled 
that peculiar fibrinous exudation which 





mk cee anet Re i ck 

was al 

cle also contai = uae quantity, which 
the left ventricle, 


the closure of the valves between these cavi 
ties. na 

gar We know a very ugly and penurious 
man who works in his own fields in the sum- 
mer months to save the expense of a scare- 





earlier to breakfast.” 


crow. 
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NEWS ITEMS. ! 

To Panawra—At a recent meeting of the 

Boston Society for Medical Improvement, 
Ainsworth 





Dr. a case of a child be- 
ing poisoned by sucking a common green con- 
cert ticket, from the arsenite of copper con- 
tained in the coloring, which is called 
* Schecle’s Green ;* an ingredient which is 
in common use, for cards, fancy boxes, house 
papers, &c. Many cases of poisoning, by 
green house paper, have occurred during the 
past year, oftem with fatal pesults. 

Wuo says that the t West is not pro- 
ductive and healthy’? Not only are the grain 
crops immeasurable, but the human crops— 
ahem '—not to be sneezed at. The command 
to “increase and multiply and replenish the 
earth,” was evidently directed out West. As 
witness the fact that Mra. Morgan, of Mid- 
dleton, Missouri, a young wife, presented 
three fine, healthy, rosy-cheeked girls to Mr. 
Morgar, a few days since; and Mr. Morgan 
says Mrs. Morgan has done very well for the 
frst effort of an inexperienced young female, 
wife and mother. . 

A youne lady recently eloped from Cin- 
cinnati in the guise of a negro servant. Ac- 
companied by a policeman, the unsuspecting 
father her, while searching the boat. 
After the steamer got under way, from the 
ladies’ state-room a beautiful lady emerged, 
cgnaly dressed. Her negrodom was burnt 
co 


Twenre ire now nine cardinals’ hats vacant 
in the Sacred College at Rome. 

ANTICIPATED FLOOD UN THE Misetssiprt.— 
An unprecedented amount of snow having 
fallen in the North-West this winter, serious 
apprehensions are entertained that the break- 
ing up in the spring the Missouri and Misis- 
sippi rivers will be swollen far above the 
capacity of their banks and their valleys in- 
undated in all low places. 

Tue returns from all but two counties in 
Tennessee show a majority in the State 
against a convention of 15,981, * 

Tue Tariff Bill has passed, without the 
Tea and Coffee duty, and been signed by the 
President. 

Tue speed of boys’ sleds going “down 
Lill” sometimes far exceeds that of the fastest 
locumotive. A gentleman at Middletown, 
Conn., lately timed some boys “ coasting” 
Jown one of the steep streets in that place, 
when he found that they went down at the 
rate of two miles per minute, 120 miles per 
uour, 

Tue Sunbury and Erie Railroad acts and 
the act commuting the tonnage tax on the 
Penna. Railroad, have both passed the Penna. 
Legislature, and been signed by the Governor. 

Tue Penna. Legislature has appropriated 
$20,000 for the relief of the Kansas sufferers. 

Tue War Department has ordered the 
name of Gen, Twi to be stricken from the 


roll “asa traitor,” for surrendering the go- 
yernment property in his hands in Texas. 
Tue Southern Co: ss has an act 


t> raise a loan of fifteen millions, with in- 
terest, at eight per cent., and ordered the lay- 
ing of an export duty on cotton of one-eighth 
of a cent per pound, to create a tund to liqui- 
cate this loan and interest. 

Tue President has approved the bill es- 
tablishing the Territorial Government of Co- 
‘orado, including Pike's Peak, It is alto- 
ether silent on the subject of shavery. 

Mercuants of Boston report that their 

claims against business men of the South 
have been in most cases liquidated, especially 
o Florida and Texas. Within a few days a 
number of orders for goods have been re- 
ceived there from responsible parties in those 
two States 

In the Pacific mille, Lawrence, one of the 
machines for printing delaines stamps the 
piece with sixteen different colors, and shades 
of colors, in passing through once, There is 
only one other like it in the world. 

Since the Prince of Wales had a day or 
4 shovting in we have not heard 


fox hounds at the end of last year. The 
Prince rode well up and took his fences in 
good style. The run was severe, and two of 
the horses ont were killed by the pace and 
over-exertion. 

No Krixe.—Joha Mitchell writes from 
Paris to the Charleston Mercury, “ Some po- 
liticians here speculate that the Southern 
States of America will soon find themselyes 
in such need of a strong government that 
they will take some youngster of a royal line 
to make a king of him. Don't you do it; if 
you do, you will often wish you were back 
again under the regime of what Mr. Stephens 
calls the ‘coruer groceries.” 

A Townsnir SkecepIne FROM A County.— 
Sectt township, in Fremont county, lowa, we 
‘earn, has actually seceded from the county; 
and “set up for itself.” A list of grievances 
was enumerated, and commissioners were ap- 
punted to confer with other disaffected town- 
“Lips. —Chicago Journal, 

Carriage ror Murs. Lincoin.—A few gen- 
Cemen of New York have presented to Mrs. 
Lincoln an elegant coach. It was forwarded 
‘> Washington on Saturday 


Tak wheat raised in 1560 averages about | 


three pounds in weight per bushel more than 
tue crop of 1859. 

Two hundred thousand cords of pine wood 
are annually brought to the New York mar- 
cet, of which 60,000 cords are used by kip- 
‘ing wood companies. In the transportation 
f this material about 100 schooners are em- 
ployed. Of this enormous amount of pine 
sood, Virginia furnishes seven eighths, and 
New Jersey the remainder 

A MAN asleep, on a railroad track in Ala- 

una, was taken up by the cowcatcher, and 
thrown six feet up an embankment without 
tarming him. He took adrink from a bottle 
iuunediately, and looked at his watch to see 
what time it was. 

Tue Western coast of North America is so 
‘uch warmer in the winter than the eastern 
Coast, that a winter climate no colder than 
‘aat of New York city extends as far north 
us in latitude with 
the of Hudson's Bay and the almest 
tninhabitable regions of Labrador. The val- 

y of the Sackatchawan, in latiude 52 de- 
crecs, 1,000 miles northwest of Lake Supe 
ror, is very fertile, and wild cattle live 
‘orough the winter upon the abundant 
~vasses which it produces, 

Oy the Chinese Emperor, every one, even 
tiose of his own chamber, stands in the 
<teatest imaginable awe, and on no pretext 

oes any one address him save with the use 

' all his grand and glorious titles. It is the 
etiqnette in the Chinese court for the Empe- 
8 physician to apply the same titles to his 

‘sease as to himself, and accordingly they 

uk of “His high and mighty stomach- 
ache,” “His impernal and godlike dyspepsia,’ 
and * His eternal and never-ending dip- 
‘veria, 
Foreios Frurr.—The supply of foreign 
“uit in Philadelphia lately, has been unusu 
‘y . f have come in such abun- | 
‘ance, Uhat they have been sold in our streets, | 
y the measure, for the first time. Since the 
‘curth of February, there have arrived at this 
ort, chiefly from Palermo and Messina 
-+§00 boxes of oranges, and 5,062 boxes of 
‘mons. Besides the above, there was a large 
\uantity of walnuts, almonds, &. Oranges 
are now sold here, at about the same rate as 
\pples, though the latter fruit is very plerity 
‘or the season of the ycar : oc 








Cawapian Crrma—The 
Montreal is rising 90,000. In 1851, it was 
about 60,000. The increase in ten years has 


therefore been 50 cent. The lation 
of Toronto is 44, an nevenns of 13,662 
since the census of 1851. 

Facrr Sveacens Fetonsa —A bill is now 
pending in the New York Legislature, which 
provides for the punishment of fruit stealers 
or trespassers, as felona 

Proroskp Exrort Duty on Cortox 
In the Southern Co Mr. T. R. Cobb, 
of Georgia, has offered the following resolu 
tion -— 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of laying an export duty on all raw cotton 
which may be exported from the Confederated 
States to any foreign country by any other 
channel than through the seaports of this 
Confederacy.” 

A youne lady in Jersey City died a few 
days since from improperly treating frozen 
feet. She had been skating on Central Park, 
in light gaiter boota, where her feet were 
frozen in about an hour, and on retu 
home put them in hot water, which causec 
mortification, the loss of her feet, and death 
within eight days. Skaters, and find- 
ing their feet or hands frozen, sho rub 
them with snow, if procurable, or water as 
icy cold as possible. Ladies would also find 
that if they bathed their feet in ice-cold 
water, before they left the house for the skat- 
ing pond, they would scarcely get them chili- 
€ f. all. 


LETTER dated at Charleston, 13th ult., 
says: “The, Typographical Union here has 
dissolved ith conn m with the national 

od ” 


Deties To nk Paw in SouTHERN Ports. — 
The Charleston papers announce that “ all 
ports in States north of South Carolina are 
now considered foreign ports; and goods ar- 
riving from such ports must be entered at 
the custom-houses of the Confederate States 
of America.” The duty will average, we be- 
lieve, about 20 per cent. on all ae pur- 
chased from the North except provisions and 
firearms, &c. Foreign goods will thus pay 
two duties. 

Rockine cuarks are an Amertcan inven- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago they were sent 
to Europe as presents, and in France were 
then regarded as grcat novelties. 

La Mowuntatn, the balloonist, is arranging 
for his summer's wrial campaign, which he 
iatends shall be upon a more extensive scale 
than in any previous season. He is negotia- 
ting with various parties for the construction 
of a retort suitable for transportation, by 
which he will be able to manufacture his own 
gas. 

Texas.—From the returns received, the 
popular vote is for Secession, by a large majo: 
rity. 

Nortu Canoura.—The Union men have 
carried the Convention. 

Smau. Suors.—At the late “looting” of 
the Emperor of China's Summer Palace, by 
the allies not a little slipper was found in any 
of the ladies apartments, from which it may 
be inferred that the cramped foot dynasty hus 
toppled over. 

HE number of arrivals at the port of Phi- 
ladelphia during the month of February just 
closed, was 612, against 497 for the correspon- 
ding month last year. Both foreign and const- 
wise arrivals were in excess, and of the fo- 
reign there were fifteen barques this year 
against cight last. Considering the extraor- 
dinary commercial depression prevalent every 
where, this improvement is remarkable. The 
figures show that our coasting trade is greater 
than it was in February last year, despite the 
troubles at the Southern ports. 

Tue numerical strength of the U. 8. army 
in Texas is about 2, men, divided into 
thirty-seven companies—twenty-two infan- 
try, five artillery, and ten cava Twenty 
companies are on the wen in- 
fantry and five artillery. The other seven- 
teen com cavalry and infantry, are 
stationed in the interior, from Camp Cooper, 
Phantom Hill, in the northern part of the 
State, down south as far as San Antonio 
and Fort Inge, near Fort Duncan, on the Rio 
Grande 


ARE BEES DOMESTIC ANIMALS’ 

A singular point of law was recently sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Court of Limoges, 
namely, whether bees are to be ranged in the 
class of what the law calls “domestic ani- 
mals,” or are to be considered as “ wild and 
ferocious.” A laborer named Sauvencet, of 
Chenerailles, proceeded, on the Sth of Octo- 
ber, 1859, to extract the honey from a bee 
hive in the garden of his employer, a tax- 
gatherer, named Beraud, This irritated the 
bees, and they flew wildly about. At that 
moment, a farmer named Legrand, of Peripi- 
rolles, accompanied by his son, a boy of thir- 
teen, came up the road in a gig, and the bees 
stung them and the horse severely, The ani- 
mal in terror began prancing furiously, and 
the farmer and his son jumped out of the 
vehicle ; the boy then ran along the road, 
trying to avoid the bees, but the horse ha 
ving started off, knocked him down, and so 
injured him that he died in a few hours.— 
Legrand afierwards brought an action before 
the Civil Tribunal of Aubusson, against Be 
raud and Sauvenet, to obtain from them 
3,000, as indemnity for the loss of his son, 
which he said must be considered as caused 
by the bees. Bat the Tribunal held fhat 
becs are “ferocious animals,” which no one 
can be expected to control, and that there 
fore the action could not be maintained.— 
An appeal was presented to the Imperial 
Court at Limoges, and after long arguinents, 
& contrary decision was come to, the Court 
laying down that bees are “domestic ani 
mals,” and that the owner of them is re 
sponsible for any injury they commit. It 
therefore ordered that 200f. should be paid to 
the plaintiff. 


Deatu ruom Eatine Musnroows —At a 
coroner's 


recent at 

Jury gave this verdict: “ Death cau: 
eat poisonous Mushrooms ;” and recom- 
mended that great caution be exercised by 
persons eating this article. Dr. A. 8. Taylor, 
in his work on Medical Jurisprudence, says, 


Mus. Many Curran gave birth to an in- | “°° 


Aatat Jersey City, a few nights since, while 

& profound sleep; she was only awakened 
by her who was aroused by the 
Ce; of the new come: 


population of, 


Fort Brown tx Texas Nor Scrnenpen 
g.\—Galveston advices state that Captain 
Hin, in his reply to the Texas Commissioners, | 
refused to evacuate Fort Brown, or to sur- 
render the Government property. It is also 
said that Captain Hill has ordered reinforce 
ments from Ri ad Barracks, to enable | 
him to maintain his post and retake the pro | 
perty on Brazos Island. A collision is im- ! 
minent between the Federa! troops and the | 
State forces I 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE ' 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS.) 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Flour 
opened firmer and more active, and holders ge- 
nerally have put up their prices 12! 
the latter for extra family aad i, A The 
transactions for shipwent reach some 8000 bbls, 


in lots, at 65,125¢@5,35 for eu mostly at 
the latter rate for straight lots, for 
City Mills do, $5,27',(«@5,62!, for common and 


= Western and Penna extras, $5,62(¢@5,87' , 
or extra family, the latter for Lancaster county, 
and $(06,00 % bbl for fancy bramds, as in qua 
lity, including 1500 bbls of the latter, chotce 
Ohio, on terma kept private; and 500 bbl« City 
Mills extra at $5,7! ¢ Flour comes in slowly, 
and sells in lots at @3,62', W bbl, the latter 
in asmallway. Corn Meal is not much inquired 
after, and Penna Mea) is offered at @2.87', W bb!, 
without finding buyers to any extent 
GRAIN—The market has been poorly supplied 
with Wheat. The week's sales reach about 28,000 
bus, taken for shi and milling, at 120q@1 Be 
for interior; 190@132 for good and cholee Reds, 
mostly Western and Penna, in store, and from 
140 to Le for common to choice White, the lat 
ter for Southern, Rye is arriving slowly, and 
sales of Penna and Northern arc sapere al Oy 


at SiqetOe, as in quality, and old Yellow at @2',(@ 
(4. Oats have been rather inactive, but sales of 
some 12,000 bus are reported at BeBe for Jer 


duct generally is dull and drooping, and prices 
favor the buyers; Mess Pork selling in a «mall 
way only at #71, #18, and city Mess Beef at $12 
(@l4 # bbi; some Western Beef Hams sold at $16 


¥ bbl Dressed Hogs are bringing $6,875, @7 the 
100 Be. Bacon moves off slowly at 11@12\¢e for 
Hams; 10@10\c for Sides, and on e for Bhoul- 
ders, cash and time, mostly of the latter, to go 


South. Green Meats are more inquired for, and 
selling at *@¥',c¢ for Hame in salt and pickle; 9 
(@0\¢c for Sides, and 7@74¢ for Shoulders in salt. 
Of Lard sales are limited; about 500 tes and bbls 
sold at 95 @10\c, and 600 kegs at 11g call ige, 
cash and 4 mos. Butter is dull, packed selling 
as wanted at &al0c, and roll at ld@lte th. 
Cheese is steady at 10@11c, as in quality. Eggs 
are lower and selling at l4c # dozen. 

COTTON continues dull, the receipts and 
stocks are light, and the better sate very 
scarce, The week's sales include only some 450 
bales, in small lots, at from 105 up to 18%c for 
ordinary to middling and middling fair u Nands 
and gulfs, cash and time, mostly of the ner 
description, 

BARK—Querciton continues in demand at a 
further advance, and some «mall sales, about 
hhds in all, are reported at €25'4«@26 for lat No 1, 
at which rates it is scarce and wanted. 

BEESWAX —There is very little offering, and 
good yellow readily commands 2c Ww TM, 

COAL—The market generally continues dull, 
and prices about the same 

COFFEE—The market is quiet but firm, the 
stock being nearly all out of firet hands, and 
only some 3000 bags, mostly Rio, have been dis 
posed of at from 11% to Me, including some 
Laguayra at lic, and Java at Ifc,all on the usual 
terma, 

COPPER remains inactive, but without any 
quotable change to note in prices 


small way at about previous rates. Bome 600 
Leacks Southern Peanuts sold at $1,00 pW bur. 

FURS— Prices same as last week. 
HEMP is quiet, the stock being nearly all in 
the hands of the manufacturers. 

HOPS—The sales continue very light at 2@ 
We for new crop Eastern and Weatern. The stock 
is reduced, and old Hops very dull, 

IRON—Sales of some 3000 tons Anthracite Pi 
Metal have come under our notice, mostly at @2 
(721 for Nol and $21@vs for No 1, on time, 
Manufactured tron is firm and prices looking up. 


ENING 





| ROSS & TOUSBY, No. 191 Naseaw Sr 
HENRY TAYLOR, San froe Raiding, Raltimore. | 


Wolfe Howe . 
daughter of the late Wateon Jenks 


Mr. Joun Tayion, ws 


Cawrners, of this eit 


A. Bomberger, 
Manr EB. Horr, 


Micnar. Exonnen, to 
both of this elty. 


pen 







POST, MAR 


SEW YORK MARKETS. 

March 2--FIOUR steady; (00 bbls sold. 
Wheat eteady, 20,000 bus cold: Milwaukie Clab 
1 iM: w Western 140c. Corn steady, 
aw, bus sold; mixed, old, G4, OT Kc; new 


yellow Southern @Oq@@#e, Whiskey firm at IMe 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
May be obtained weekly at the Periodioa! Depots of 


HM. DEXTER & CO., 113 Nessae St. N.Y 
N.Y 


Boston 


A. WILLIAMEA CO., 100 Washington St, 


HUNT & MINER, Nos. 7) & 73 Pith Street, Pittebors 
GHORGE N. LEWIS, OS Weat 6th St. Cinerenats, 0. | 
A. GUNTER, No. 98 Third @., Lowere, Ky 
GREEN & CO, Nashville, Tenn 

GRAY & CRAWFORD, ®t. Lows, Mo 
MeNALLY & CO., Chicago, Mlinots 


Periodies! dealers generally throughout the L oited 


States have it for sale. 








- MARRIAGES. 


$4 Marriage notices must always be accom 
padied by a responsible name 
(m the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. Mo A. De 


Henny Haxvy, to Mancaner J 


Ja, 21, 1861, by the Rev, Franklin Moore, Mr 


Joun kK. Price, of Lewes, to Miss Eviza P 
Snaw, of this city, 


On the Ud of Janus by the Rev. Mr 


irginia, to Mrs 


On the evening of the Viet ultime, 
iliam Rink, of Coatesville, }’a, 


(lay, 
Many 


ie it 


6c. Corn Is arriving more » and 

have fallen off Made w bus; about we, bus, iqveenst.soun, to Mies Lizzie W. Kiva, both of 
mostly new Yellow, having been sold at ye. oh day. 21 

Some new White also sold, inclided in the above, ureday, Jist ultimo, by the Rev. J. IL 


D. :' N. FL Pascoast, to Mins 
both of this cl 


ty 
On the 20th of Feb, by the Rev, J. F. Maddux, 


sey and Penna, and 30@8%e for Southern, as to pean T. Ikepets, to Hanaixr RD Axpaews, 

quality, Of Barley, further sales have been made oth of Montgomery county, Pa, , 

at T@7Te, the latter for prime New York. Bar- On the let ultimo, by the Rev. Geo, Ww. An 

ley Malt is quict, prices raging at Sie w derson, Mr. Wirtiaw C. Vavoaun, to Miss Eien 

bushel. E. Vaxpronirt, both of Lower Merion, Mont 
PROVISIONS—The market forthe Hog pro. | SO™Mery county, 


the Rev. A. Atwood, Mr. 
jas ANGELING Mitten, 


On the 2lat ultimo, b 





DEATHS. 


Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
by a responsible name, 


—_———- oe 


On the evening of the Sth ultime, Owen W. 
HAMRELL, aged 56 years. 

On the evening of the 27th, 2! mo. Gronag 
Liprincort, in bis Sist year 

On the 25th ultimo, Banau, relict of Samuel 
Williams, in her Sid year 

On Sunday, the 24th ultimo, Mise Manner L 
Evans. 

On the 24th ultinnw, Mra. Many P. Moon, 
relict of the late Dr. Sam, Moore, in her th 
year 

Suddenly, on Sunday, 24th ultimo, Rosanm A 
wife of David Salomon, of this city, daughter of 
Haymen Levy, of South Carolina, 

On the 2th ultimo, Mr. Jawes Swans, late of 


California, aged 31 years. 


On the 2 
year 
On the 22d ultime, Peren Stroy 


“Uh ultima, davre Swren, in his Olet 


son of Dantel 


and Margaret Stoy, in his Sth year, 


On the 2th ultime, Mr. Josern Daves, in his 
Mth year 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


Conrnecten ror Tan Batunpay Evenina Post, 


BY WITHERS & PETRRSON, BANKERS, 
No 3Y South Third Street. 


FEATHERS are in moderate request, and ‘ 

about 5000 The yood Western sold at dedie | oo Eitladdphie, March 2, , 
bb. ‘ ee ares dia. ore - 
FRUIT-——Dried Fruit is dull, and selling in a is. | Now Branewiok 10 dia, 





li to dda, | NovaSeotia 
8 dis. | Ono ! 


“. 
1 dia | dd Meee par to if aie 


hode le and i 

ae din, ruth Cara ina aS 
tdie enuensee 5 dis. 

1 to 4 dee, oxas - 
tdie. | ermont dia 

2¢ die, | Virgins dia. 

- ‘ieounsin Odin, 








LEAD Is firmer, and we hear of sales of tons 
foreign, on terms kept private. 

LUMBER continues extremely dull, and the 
only sales we hear of are some English Lathes ot 
$1,850, and Yellow Sap Boards at $1415 WM 

MOLASSES— The market is dull but firm, with 
sales of 300 bbls New Orleans at S537, and 200 
hhds new. crop Cuba at 2lc, on the ueual terms 

PLASTER—There is none arriving or selling, 
snd quotations are nearly nominal 

RICE. is searce, and 150 casks « 
cask and four months 

SEEDS There has been « fair demand for 
‘ loverseed, with #ales of about GO00 bus to note, 
part from second hands, at from 4,25 to ®5 for 
common to prime, mostly at 84.02) (obsi', 


Md at Menge 





inprome d te operate to any extent, and the mar 
ket has raled very quiet, sales being in small lots 
mostly Flecee, at about previous rates 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
amounted to about 153% head. The prices realized 
were from 7 to ¥igce HB. 70 Cows brought from 
- to # ® head. 3500 Bheep were svuld at from 
to oie ®, gross weight. 1260 Hogs brought 
from #7,00 


to 5,00 Th ewt, vet 
THE STOCK MARKET. 




















OF PEARLS 
KATIE 
&c., from all the 


rite 


on receipt of price 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


HOME CIE 
Marches, &e., 


Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, 
the Plano, #10) SHOWER 
uliful Vocal Duets, @& OPE 
Duets, Quartets, Choruses, 
HOME ME 
about 1 Fave 
ILLING BONG BOOK 
Words of nearly 300 PRular Songs, 12 cts, ONT 
HUNDRED SCOTCH RONGS, 50 ¢ ONE 
HUNDRED TRISH BONES, 50 ote 
DRED COMIC SONGS, ete, Rent post part, 
tilts A& COb. Pubbliel 


BOL QL 


LODIST— Words at 
Songs, 2 ota 


nite 


we 














bush, Timothy is searce and selling, on arrival, | Boston 

at $2,602), @2,75. Flaxseed continues in demand 

at $1401.45 Wo bux, OF Ked Top sales are re 

ported at S1,57!,472 PH sack THE JAPANFS! 
SVIRITS—New England Kut is steady at 0 | jk GREAT RASTER 

«elec, with rather more doing, Whiskey has ad ll k THE VRINCE OF WALI 

vanced, and sales to some extent have been mad: kK JOINVILDD 

at 17) Leelee for Pennsylvania bhi«, Dats yt M me and go anc be 

for Western do, Wael7', for Drudge, and 17), st Ie *¢)'r TD’ kk, NJ 

for hhds But the lustre, ¢ ebony blac oa the rich 
SUGAK opened rather better and the market | browns, the natura! aNpearance, the t n of 

has been more active, about 1000 bhde Cuba sold pride and pleasure, proWyeced by t m" tion 

at 4\otro ge, and 2Ohhds New Orleans at ber | of that harmless preparation, 

6%c, allon the usual terme } CRISTADORO'S EXCELSIOR 
ALLOW is moving off rather more freely, | MAIR D 

ond city rendered ranges at Wyre Ooo WD | Will unquestionably b f 
POBACCO—There is more activity in manu. | REMEMBERE 

factured Without any change in quotations Of } By all whe ase it, inasiel 

Leaf the sales continue limited. and prices th “) THING OF BEALTY INA JOY IREVER 

same . 2 , ees 
WOOL —There bas been little or nothing doing ae ! = 5 @ Astor om, © —-, 

in this staple during the week. Buyers are not rane Ay aes tant and applied pa, La 






COLDS!! COUGHS!!! 
Brown's Bronchial Troches 















“There does not appear to be any satistac- Connectre ror THE Satunvary Evenine Post, — are aware of the uapor of oh mya 
tory rules for distinguishing the wholesome | BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKEKS, | ./S5" 4 ag a nen all. : that 
" . ‘ , ilk Tv vyvinning at 
mushrooms from those which are powonous, No. 39 Bouth Third Street remedy, If neglected, suo the tang 
and in some persons even edible Inushroomes The fu \owing were the closing quotations for Stocks Brown's Broachial Tro he ea t vultuable 
will produce disorder of the stomach and on Saturday inst, The market closing steady article, especially eo at thi een i" uw 
bowels.” The English Gardener's Chroni Bid. Asked. | ; Bid. Asked, | when Comghs, Coldé Beonchitix, In 7] 
cle, alluding to the above case, rem irks that TTT. oe" wy OY ~ eet ‘4 sand Seve Throat a o preva mw dre 
not only is it difficult to distinguish the whole ‘ “ ‘2 6 KAILROAD STOCKS uy pic eure an at inated ! 
f, . ‘ ' " ororiata in thee nit “et 
some from the poisonous mushrooms, but = te -—\eeakenee taste , ! . 
that there are other families of plants, a por * 6 coupon "74s 1024 : lat mort boads 160 : mia ” 
; , : . ” ct,old 8 ns “ ¥ ‘ 
tion of which may be eaten with impunity, | PRS pret ot oa 8 | dad mee te al 
while others are injurious, as, for instance, |] “5° - | Cam & Amboy € pr | )y YOU WANRWHISKERS © MOL. 
ae etn 6 pr 6 betas m | Ba ae 
the Brazilian Cherry (Physalis Perweiana, | Pe'er oe Peake *- BTA STACH ES? you do, and your beard 
and the Deadly Nightshade, both of which | Alley City 6 pret, «2 Reading K K 6 pr wout grow, use iny ONGRENT, which will t 
belong to the solinacea or potato family Pe F uunty = = et bende ve them te grow in #2 dave 1 won't ain of ie 
. a r :” one 714 ire the skin, Bent by mah postaye fre ‘ 
‘ : Tenné * ou 2 ; jw Price a1 K GKAHAM 
Awrun Catastacrne.—At a party in a] °°", coupon Phil, Wil & Ha't ° 109 Nu: toons. aw York Cake 
dwelling house in Hyde Park, London, a Ee why 6 pr | stock , i 
: - seari - t ‘ 
short time since, a lady who was playing on | Ou" ies Skee | . , - f 
the piano caught her dress on fire, Other | 8 Car é pret oy) Ve late aoe ent Fe tux BENSeriT oF Neen 
, me Vv ie "1 ° 4 ; vous Ss “ B " 
ladies rushed to extinguish the flames, when | 7,4 Wiate ne es ateck von E — > so peti 
: - ; oo el i platy, ¢ 
they caught fire too, Five ladies were buru- | CANAL BEOC Ks AND Colewines le ty < ate Nae 
ing at one time, and their screams were aW- | sch’ Nave pre | stock | ing , an F Jispositions and 
‘ % 2 stheme , “at ¢ unalle te mo fe > | preferred i* pr » oa 6 meneties - ™= ‘ : 
The gentlemen present wer nab ey ~ I north Peun'e tt it }v pious 4 i 7 pyrig 
quench the flames for some moments. Two} stock 7 8b) took Inehosing ata tr 
+ ladies were 8 ip . that } relerred ; | 6pre er cy) nar ne ta. Vues 
= v7 dice were so much lnjured that they | 1 COUR Nor sek vil Ger & Nev it hk bs . 
i mort 6 pr’ - steck, div 'd od “ : } 
on ec’ . 6 pret loa: om : : > 
; ‘ 7) — as os | Res & etock ; | o vOU WAN ease ERS? ; If your 
€@H No maiden ever unlocked her heart] prefers 4 3) | Madson River RK S peard won't grower ny ONGLENT, that 
+ : she @ . | Chee& De » - NY Centra 7 | will force the beard-to, in 2% da Ren? be 
to a lover, but a kiss was the first praoner bonds Michigan Centra jimall for Meents Addre 
{Us — | Htnors ™ te vp 
fly out _— | Michigen South j A RA ¢ 





CH 








ONE HUN. | 
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} 
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9, 1861. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty cents a line for each insertion 
Ga Payment bs required in advance 
















Jp f A ; : fm . 


ENT LEGA 
WY te a6 Conpststlig! 
LADE LPHIA. 


B. FRANK PALMER, 
Stnernon-Antitr ro Tax Menoicat Couteons 
; Avrnon or New Reues 
ona; INVENTOR oF THE 
* Lua, &e, has removed to 
KE EDIFICE, 
St., Philad'a. — 1609. 
or true Op 


' 
i 


‘ 
7, 


~ > 


Tunes Syguanee We Brann. 


This Establishment, ‘ted at great expense 


en every possible com- 


tien to the feaston 
struct the “PALMER LI 


| 
| 








—--—-- —— 
IC PILLS, 
U 





'CER‘HA 
RE 
SICK HEADACHE : 
q.cne 
NERVOUS [RS ADACHE: 
CURE 


ALL KIND3* 













Patents,) in imple - Ti nA se 
© . wn re . A ds 
these Limba are worn, (thor few are eae tf 
and a xy of gold and medals (0 “ Firat 
won, over all ce in prinel- 
pal cities of the world,) at the ber value 
of these Inventions, Al genué ne Limba” 
hare the name of the inven 
New Rules for 


Funphits which contain 
Amputations, and full in 
want of limbs, sent free to appli 


otherwise. 














All er partnerships have ex 
tation. Address ; a 
B. FRANK PALMER, SurgeonWrtist 
oclély 1608 Cheenut at 
—- BAB Ling 24 ~ yes He] 
men once for Mr. Ans’ 
CIRCULAR TO H AGENTS. Our Publica 
jons are conaidore ong the mont aaleal!», 
Address, post paid, BERT AERARS, 
eugidtf Publisher, 16% William St, N. Y. 
B K AGENTS 
WANTED, to RAPiD BELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, at how Prices, wits ivTanest- 


ly Colored Plates. For 
ulara, re. if you live 
103 Nassau 
t, the same, 28 
mh iste 







New York; if you live 
Mala Street, Cincinnati. 







ANY PERERA 
United Btates, px 
$3 to $7, can enter 
business, by which 
BR REALIZE! 
stamp,) 

octie-tf 


(Lady or Gentieman,) in the 
sing a small capital of rom 
; respectaple 
n $5 to 610 ram Dar car 
feulara, address (with 
ACTON & OO., 
Sixth St., Philada. 









We have Row on hand a large assortment of 
pricing Plain and Fancy pat 

fuller, Cream and Sugar 
s, and Napkin Rings, de, de 
nade for our Own sales, are 
lowest 


The above article 
warranted equal to 
prices ( 


nm, and sold al the 
IDY & BALL, 
. 12 South Second Bt., 
sw Market (West side.) 


dee tf 













LIC, ALLCOCK'S POROUS PLAS 
TERS PSTIMONIAL,—"T. ALLOOCK «& 
co anal street, New York, Wth Novy., 


: Tlately suffered severely from 
back, occasioned by suddenly 
f. Having heard your Plasters 
ow cases of thie kind, T pro 
it woe all that T could de 


a weakness In 
over-exerting m 
much recommenc 


cured one, and the re 


sire, A single plaster Agred me in a week 
Yours respectfally 4.0. BRIGGS 
Proprietor ofthe Brandret® House, New You! 


There ls nothing equal tghe way of a Mlasts + 
to the Porous Plaster of MALL OOK. Bvery 
hey ore the Mla 
woot ad 
ThAsthina, Congh, 
reented pains 


thing ia pleasant about them 
ter of the day, and a ft type 













our yere 
vancement in sclence and art 
Kidney Atlections, aad local de 
they atlord permanent relief, and pr weak backs 


pains in the side, etitehes, and ap © palo 





generally, they are unsurpassed fol the benetite 
they impart) Physlclans should « nine the 
artic! Which Is universally appre 1 wher 
known Prive r conte « Prin@pal 
206 Canal treet, New York, ane + by VS 
SHARFPFER, * 14 Nerth Eighth StrQt, Phil 
delphia; by T. W. DYOTT A BONs vay 
North Second Street, Phila telphia, ar y all 






( *eses MYTION AND ASTIIMA 
CURED.) Fit Hl. JAMES discovered 
while in the Ba ‘hes, a certain cure tor Gon 
mtatraget lent A-thrin $ iltie, Conet Cush 
and Grom het ly waa die 

edby bin hi iid, a daughter, wa 
wiven 1 Mt md, wand i 
how efifting tre 


who wieh 
efor te 





the t prot tarp forse ima 
’ i Dhet i yiuplor of ' 
atiteiteticon Cheat it cheve tah ] { 
ated dinsiperte Night eweat | Viehnes 
thom of the nerve fuliures ma fificmle 
expectoration, sharp pains ln\the lunge, sore 
throat, chilly sensation, raters the efermarh 
inactive tthe bowels and woaetitik away of th 
Mmitine be Ndidreen CHAD IMA K («> 285 N 
SFCOND Street holad hin 
hase cancer see te win weeke t 
etter walt nfortat if 2 et 
inartist IK. PATTEN, Morristown j 


( 


mense Yoarlyevdeof LYONS KATHALKON 









ated the thetyear i f testimonials to its exes 
lence fre --—- ved fror 
ll (linees g Jot soctety 
prs nt ROM A HAsaos be the tier 
rej ion ' 
it ' r ‘ rue + aad XN 
moa ing ve ulof aba houldtail t 
Bold by all dealgre tur BS cent t 
i | 
AGEN WANTED toe ” 
500 ty yt 
peer da For fall] ilare, ahdress« 
i MW sANBORN 
nar it Hrasher Ba NY 
INDI CEMENTS 
ING Viloy MENT 
ti raye i ' \ ¥, whict 
" eadily yield ry { #4 per day 
b east +, ime ! » Bow Ot, 
ur ‘AWewoD 
! t 1s (4 .New ¥ 


\ HtsBAND's. 
CAL@INED MAGNESIA 








| 
onvbyernc TESPIMONY <The im 


the pertodie attacks o ’ 
Nervous or Sick say be provented; ant 
if taken at the of om attack ien- 
mediate relief from and sickness will be ob- 
They seldom fil in the Newens aad 
Headache to which are so subject. 
They act gently the bowels,—removing 
Costi 
For Literary Min, Delicate Females, 
and all persons of habits, they are valu- 









tone and vigor to the organs, end resto. 
ring the natural and strengt® of the 
whole syetem. ° 


The CEPHALIC IBLLA are the result of long 
Investigation and 


vast amount of 
ache, whether 
or from a deranged 

They are entirely 
thon, and may be 


the absence of any 
to administer hem to eo! 
BEWARE OF DOUNTERFEITS' 

The genuine have fpe signatures of Hoary C 
Spalding on each Boa. 

Sold by Druggists andall other dealers tn Met! 
cloes. 

A Box will be sent by pnall prepaid on reeetys 


ot the 
PRICE, 
All orders should be 
HENRY Ci SPALDING. 
48 Codar\Street, New York. 





THE FOLLOWING ENDORSEMENTS OF 


SPALDING'S 
CRPHALIC) PILLS, 


WILL CONVINCE ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


HEADACHE, 


THAT | 
SPEEDY AND S§@RE CURE 
Is WITHIN THER REACH 












As thew Teatimonirle were 


Sratoma, they afford 
preef of the « 
actenty) ’ 


Masonvitse, Ce 
Ma. Sratoine, 
Sin 

I have tried your Cephalic Pills, and I lite (hem 





| 





| 


| 


{ 


so well that | want you to me two do! 
lars’ worth more . 

Part of these are for the ndighbors, to whom I 
wave a few out of the first bak I got trom vou 






Send the Pilla by mall ang oblige 
rar ob't Servapt, 
JAMES KENNEDY 
Havrnronsd, Pa, Feb. 6 ie 


Wr Bratoise 
rin 
I with you to send tie ole more bea of your 
Cephatte Ville, 7 hace re dd a greet deal f benapit 
fron thew Yours, reapectfhily 
MAKY ANN STOIKHOUSE 





4) ve yak, Henman st °, 
January 18, bwit 
to «Bratt j 
Mie ' 
You will y send radtwo bows 
(eopha Vil Send them [mtiediate! 
4 etfal yours 
Noon stone 
8 / / i* raf 
Urisve \ vos, Ohi j I~) 
Hexui ©) Seatorsu, t 
! find it j i i 
eod t r tepha Y 
They yl t ills Dhave ever tried 
D A STOVER, PM 
te Vernoh, Wyandet Co 
se is a, 1? l vA 
Wf = bingy | 
Iwihft " ' r larve show ‘ 
ter ber your ey li 1 sore particulary 
for ' rf 1 la sythals { 
t! hind, proleu ftor 
Cdtne f my meore, wh hieet te 
Sik Uf 1 “ sua petinaw two cate.) were 
| dus , le st Pts. wi b 
I sent ber eapecth@iv yours 
W. B WILKE 
i k AKiis ¢ ‘ 
Jenuary ¥, isi 
Manny ( Sera . 
ii far _. Ue 
lhe and Br 
Tnchoeed tnd twenty tivd cents * dich 
nd took of (ephal Vif. ™ uidrese 
f Kev, Wm © Piller, KRdynolde! Frank!!o 
(a. Uhleo 
) i’ ; Heaterhe ad 
ly 
WM. C. FILLER 
ie vr PSPZLDING'S PREPARED 
Git} c Lip its cortannually gg 
- ‘4S PREPARED « 
LL OING’S PREPA! 
"ALDING S VREPARED ¢ 
SAVE TH rife Es 
FOONOMY PsA i 
Pe 4 A Mrire ms Te Ba s NISE Pt 
As acid ey happe iin well regulated 
fam t fi ha sume cheap 
and convent vot Furnitur 
‘fr heryv aA 
SVALD KE VARED GLUE 
‘ | aidt . ’ 
! | ‘ 
skh i BRVER) sh 
_ \ fou sh it 
4 HENRY « SPALDING 
asic DAs New Y 
4 i N 
Is free fs sant taste, and three time tt ff pereons are alto apie, 
aif hoof tl tnmon Calcined Mawnesls of itt yin) it ye ir itations 
4 Wanly Filke MADAL and ? elofmy UREPAKED GLE, l woald caution ali 
FIRST TREMACM SILVER MEDATS bare | pereons t samine before purchasing, aod see 
t awarded it, being t: beet in the mar that the full marne = ‘ on 
ket. | wale by\pheDrugyiste and country Ge SPALDING S PREPARKD GLI BE, #3 
storekoopors generaWy, and by the manafacturer, | ia@ on the outside wrapper al! of ber are swind 
fe’ THOMAS J HUSBAND. Poila ling ce frits nov..-+¥ 
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THE SATURDAY EVE 
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Wit an} Humor. 
wuiidddee JOUN 


In what is known as the “upper cod” of 
the county, there is « who has the tron! 
ca) soubriqovet of Jobo it 








Thais title he has gaing from the fect Uy at b: 
ahways talks ‘even conversation) a if be 
. on parade, ow um «4 





were a major 
more common expregtion, “Vike be war reise 
in a mill” 

Thir gentioman, & », by the-bye, ik “one of 
them,” mounted his one of the coldest 
morsing® last week pefore daylight, fur the 
purpose of riding down) M--——., in time 


to take the morning of care to N 
He rode up to the just as the boarders 
and travellers he! thetr break fa«t 


He diemounted, aryl walking into the bar 
room, spoke to the ord im his usual thun 
dering tone. 

“Good morning, Mr | 
do this morning™ | 

“Very well, Mr ‘th 


. how do you 


. how do you der’ 
“Qh! Lam well, bat I'm eo cold I can’ 
hardly talk.” : 

Just then, « nervous traveller who was pre 
landlord, and catching him 






only 1 want to get 
away from here before t man thaws” 

Deneravise s Cound —The members of 
a society in Maine, by dint of long exertion, 
had crected a emallchagh = One of the num 
ber was despatched tog large town, to request 
4 noted divine t take part in ite dedication 
Not getting his errand exactly, he simply ap 
plied t the minister to come and “ dedicate 
our new church.” 

“ What part do you wish me to take ¥" said 
the clergyman 

“Why, we want you to dedicate the 
church,” was the reply 

“ But do you wish me to deliver the sermon, 
or make the opening prayer, or only to make 
some remarks I" 

“Why / exclaime! the brother, piqued at 
the obluseness of the parson, “we simply 
want you to dedicate the church, the whole 
on't, it's only seventy-five by fifty, want you 
to dedinate i.” 


Youn® Lavy Tara —" Tell me about the 
sermon, dear; take off your shaw! and hat, 
and sit beside me bere the text fret what 
was that" 

“ Well, really, agntic, I don't know, I have 
forgotion quite; Ijwish you could see Jane 
Munroe, she dromds like « fright! Miss Ly 
man wore « splepdid shawl, with that old, 
horrid bonnet, very one she wore last fall, 
and that old tri ning on it Strange what 
extravagance Waste some people always 
show! Then Ha®ie Bell, what want of taste 
she dresses with, fou know ” 

“ The audiencetyou remember, dear, if you 
do not the sermog) which preacher do you 
like to hear; this bao, or Mr. Herman ¥" 

“Ob, | like Me. Herman, for he's hand 
some, aunt, you kidow, then he's so graceful, 
and bis tecth—how splendidly they show ” 











A Bansarast Tamir Bxcwancr A bey 
went from the “ hearty victuals" of his coun 
try home to Tosten, and there boarded with 
a widow, who was a model of deportment, 
and who lavished compliments upon boardem 
Without stint bat whose table was of the 
meanest kind, and moet mearre in substan 
tials 

After enduring the “short commons” fora 
time, one morning, after an unusual profiidion 
of compliments at the breaktast-table, which 
was also unusually. jean and “lenten,” the 
country bey ventured to free his mind by re 
marking — 

“IT think, ma‘am, if you would exchange 
some of your politeness for a litte more coun 
try produce, & would suit us boarders a ood 
deal better.” ' 


Pixasunes oF Hesxtrixe— Sir Francis 
Head, speaking of the pleasures of the chase, 
gives an anecdote of @ hard angner in favor of 
fox-hunting, in thes’ wornls —" Said the 
haughty Countess of --—— to an aged hunts 
man, who, cap in harid, had humbly \avited 
her ladyship © do himthe honor to come and 
ae his hounds “1 ke everything belong. 
‘ing t hunting—it is cruel! ‘Crud re 
plied the old man, with apparent astonish 
ment, ‘why, my ladyy it can't possibly be 
ered, tor’ —logically bQding up three fingers 
in succession —‘ we sant that the grate 
men like it, and we knows that the Acaws 
like &, and we all knows that the Aewnds like 
it, and, after a lang pause, ‘ none on us, my 
lady, can know for certain that the fores don't 
like it.” 

‘ 


Loer tux Kace—A party challenged an- 
her, who was notorious for his speed of 
foot, to run 4 race of a distance 
with him, simply stipulating that the cham 
pion of the “fout-courst” shoukl carry ten 
pounds weight of any article his challenger 
might choose to select. In all the pride of 
well-tested powers, the champion cried “done” 
to the bargain ; when, lo &nd behold! his op- 
ponent selected— not only for the effectual im 
pediment, but the most grotesque adornment 
of his competitor—ten pownds weigh! of full 
Mown Madders! It is needless Ww add that the 
man with speed of foot kot his wager two the 
man with speed of wit. 

Tax Oaeort Sverex.—A beautiful girl 
stepped into s shop to buy o pair of mitts 

“How much are they 

“Why,” ssid the gallant but impudent clerk, 
Jost im gazing upon ber sparkling eyes and 
ruby lips, “ you shall have them for » kin.” 

“Very well,” said the lady, pock« ting the 
mitts, winlle her eyes spoke dagger , “and as 


I sce eredit here, charge it on your 
Soa allan die tuoe shee pea. odten 





INDBCISION 

Professor Touts 

Wanted to buy 0 pair of boot 

He found teu pair 

They Stted biw to « heir 

The one at Biack's the other at bon 

He tried on there and he triedgon thee 

Went from Fee to Black f 

And then went beck 

Prom shep to chy 

Til ready to drop / 

Aad knew met eh bh ha - 
So that Mr Toots 
in buying one pair of bgot« 
Wore ont two pair [ ol 
t 
Tar Carrau’s lone dy an Exconn—A 

oa captain, who was ing ata port in ba 
rope, was presented with « ticket to the opera 
When the yraarye was over, he was, 
asked by his friend héw he liked ut. “ Well,” | 
answered bf, © 1 doow very lithe about | 
music, and can't piten) to be a judge | 
liked sume things ty well; but I rather , 
think that some. gf them didn't know thew 
businewsn There one Woman who screech 
ed and tere rong, 1 thought, in an abomin 
able way, and Abe folks around me thought | 
wo too, FE guesagtor they made her do if ever « 
acund time” / 








A Goow Anewnn—A baby was out wit 
the nuree, who walked it up and down « gar 
den. “Inf a laddie or a lassie?” ald the | 
gerdenery “A laddie,” said the maid 
“ Weel, Daays he, “I'm giad o' that, for there's 
ower flony women in the world” “Heck, 





man,"j says Jess, “div ye no ken there's eye | 
mals$eawn o° the best crap >" 


THE FARMER A 4 E CITIZEN 


When a citizen, fr from Dock square, or 
Milk street, comes Mit and buys land in the 
country, bis first thought is to a fine outlook 
from hie windows, his library ghunt command 
a western view. a sunect ey@ry day, bathing 
the shoulder of Blue Hil) Wachusett, and 
the peaks of Monadnge and Uneanoonue, 
W hat, thirty acres, angAll this magnificence for 
fifteen hundred dolldrs! It would be cheap at 
fifty thousand le proceeds at once, bis 
eyes dim with teins of joy, to fix the apot tor 
his cornerstone, Bat the ge is to 
level the ground, thinks it will take many 
hundred loads of gravel to afl the hollow to 
the read. The stone -mapér who should build 
the well thinks he shall have to dig forty 
feet the baker douty he shall never like to 
drive up to the doat; the practical neighbor 
cavils at the position of the barn, and the 
citizen comes to know that bis phrecean 
the farmer, built the house in (pe right spot 
for the sun and wind, the sprig, and water 
drainage, and the conveniegfe to the pasture, 
the garden, the fleld, and Fle road. So Dock 
square yields the point, ahd things have their 
own way. Use has magh the farmer wise, and 
the foolish citizen legtne to take his counsel 
From step to step he comes at last to 
der at discretion, The farmer aifec 
his orders bat the citiven save, Ye 
me as often as you will, and inw 
forms, for an opinion concern 












the mode 
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HT IDEA. 


a good use at last. 





SKaTING.——Dr. Lewis, in his Journal, says 
it is very doubtful if skating be one of our 
beat exercises, It is not quite free from dan 
ger to life and limb, while such rapid motion 
through a keen, cutting atmosphere, by those 
who live mostly in high furnace heat, is cer 
tainly a very questionable venture, Every 
year, since skating became the rege, thou 
sands of lungs have been seriously com 
promised by this vielent change. Skating is 
excellent for hardy people, and for those 
much accustomed to exposure, but it is to be 
used with great caution by those who live in 
heated parlors, | Well, don't live so much 


then lo heated parlors. Ad. /'vat.| 


Agriculinral. 


BREEDING HORSES. 


A ereat effort has been made in this coun 
try to make the public believe that stallions 
of the racing breed, or eo called thorough 
breds, are the oaly ones which should be 
used for the propagation of all kinds of 





horses, except, perhaps, those for heavy) 
draught) Most persons who advocate this 
course, refer to English practice as a Suppo 
aml basis of their views That the modern 


system of breeding in Kngland lias, to some 





of building my wall, or sink| my well, or 
laying out my acre, but the Pll will rebound 
toyou, These are mattersAn which I neither 
know, ner need to know’ anything Theae 
are questions which y= and not T shall 


Kméd ran / 







answer 


SMUGGLING TOBACCO 
Showing how tye vuthor foiled a custom 
house official 
Four of us haf purchased a large bay of 
Latakiah, a» subtenance by the way. We had 
filled every patket and pouch with the fra 

it four pounds «till remained 
vald not be disposed of Seo I 
lying about on the deck, and 
Before long | heard a tremen 
The tobacco was found. I 


grant weed, 
over which 
left the t 
bided eve 
dous compotion 


am instagily pointed out as the culprit, and 
confront@) by a most frowning gentleman, 
whose efery moustachio hair bristles with 
in portades 
af us your teohace: © 
‘Yoa" 4 
’ 


“ Will you pay the daty " , 
“TD make you a present of ft." 

© Must not be.” J 

“ Throw it overboard, the *,” I said, turning 


on any heel » 
“ You must de so, ld net touch it 


1 lift the bag, and am gbout to hurt it over 
board, when a thoughy Strikes me 

“May I have no tahaceo duty free ’” 

“ Two ounces arpfllowesd to every passen 
ger” » J 
“ Good t is that two ounces" 1 ask, taking 
up ahandful. ‘ 

“ Yea,” he ape Is, for he fancies | am sell 
ing him, as I am, 

I warn w a crowd of a Hungarians, 
who enjoy the downfall 4f the Douanier 
“ Will you aceept two ounces of Latakiah- 
and you—and you f” 4 

Fifty eager hands are held out; parti- 
cle of tobacco is disposed of The re- 
tires bencath a burst of Homeric layfrhter, and 
two hours later | am once more possessed of 
my Latakiah, 7 


a 

How Prorux Carats Wust Tuxy Ser iN 
Natuns— Four men viel N Fall, 
One was a preacher of the urid type of 
theology, the second was a | owner, the 
third was a port, and the fourth was a cvolo 
gist. 4 
“What was your inffiression of it?" was 
asked the clergyman 

“I could only think of the ofowaing of 
God's wrath.” 4 
Udilitarian 1” 


water- power.” 

“And what was ySure?” was asked the 
poet 

“Tt seemed! as if a million war horag were 
rushing down @ precipice, foaming, with 
white flowing mancs.” 








and dhe hastily tripped out 





* And what was yours, Mr. - 
“I calculated how fast the rogl was wear- 
ing away, and bow long tk take the 
cataract to Uavel up to ral 
* 


extent, favored the idea alluded to, muat be 
admitted ; but this does fot settle the ques- 
tion of its utility, nor does it prove that the 
system, even in that country, is universally 
allowed to We the beet. It is a subject on 
which there has been rouch discussion in the 
English agricultural and sporting journals, 
and it would be well if some of the advisers 
on horse-breeding in our country w#ild make 
themselves more thoroughly aequginted with 
the arguments and results whic# have been 











developed across the water 

We have lately met with 
this subject by a correspondgnt of Bell's Life 
in London, which we dee? particularly op 
propriate, and well worgly the attention of 
auch of our readers as gte interested in mat 
ters of this Kind. TYP writer of the article 
to which we pry ers is well Known 
through several of #he English papers under 
the nom de plume of © North Coungyman.” 
His subject ix “ The Morse Clayf a Agri- 
cultural Shows,” and under this hgad Le pre 
coeds to spenk of the prize ohare by the 
Royal Agricultural Society fopthe * best the 
rough bred stallion for qettifiv hunters.” Ac. 
On this point he says ow, I would leave 
out the werd fAereugh Syed, and put it ‘the 
best stallion calculatedfor getting hunters, and 
for this reason, that Phave seen very bad, woedy 
horses gain prise€, and fine, bony horses rr 
fused, because, 4f a sfefa in their pedicrees.” 
Ile admits yt value of the thoroughbred, if 
he “ yx s power and action,” but this, he 
says, “isso offen wanting,” that he would 
enoourage a class quite indey ndent of the 
racehorse, ile continucs 

“Tam quite able to prove that many of 
our best strong hunters are cory half-bred 
horses. In Lincolnshire, madly horses, sold 
at high prices, have bec 4 by half bred 
sons of old Mundig; agd another class of 
horse, such as Gobbe, Wild Hero, &c, are 
excluded by a stain ‘from taking prizes, 
though more worthy tian half the cat-legged 
Hay Middictons witch fill the lists We 
know the old a that ‘ Like begets like ;’ 
ly before our eyes, yet we 
ing to get pleasant riding 
which are taught from in- 
fancy to go gh their shoulders; for nine out 
of ten of Aur stallions cannot carry them- 
selves pabperty with their hind legs under 
them Hence arises the everlasting complaint 
that a good shouldered hx tres all but impeos- 
sible to Gnd.” 4 

The defective shoulderyof the modern race- 
horse, as a class,—both in this country and 
England—bas often afiracted the atvention of 
good judges in refgrence to the points requi- 
rel in the hackney, roadster or trotier, The 


weoretarks on 













further, that, “To sum up, 
wrong if, putting aside the 
asa race-horss, ic, asa 
winner, and cons«<jucn' 
pose, cither from his h 


contends that it should be the duty of the 
judges to prefer a horse of tine symmetry 
and known reputation, though his pedigree 
inay be efarned, to “ most of the racing stal 
lions in England 
pose that the progeny of such a horse would 
be better than “stock bred from horses which, 
as before remarked, have for generations 
boen taught to vo on MSheir shoulders, an: 
have, therefore, lost that closticity which 


as it is reasonable to sup 


makes the hore a safe conveyance, either on 
the road or seroes the country 1 

He says “TL could, if T had space, analyze 
the erack stallions in Eagland, and show how 
many among them are, from make and shape, 
totally unfitted to insure succers to the breed 
er for general useful purposes; and doing so, 
I could point out more than one Derby win 
ner of the most faulty shape, which proves 
that many a horse, most brilliant on the turf, 
may be a positive poison to the utility of the 
race in future cenecrations; and, as an in 
stance, I should say that Bay Middleton, the 
most brilliant race-horse of any period, has 
pelsened our blood for all useful purposes, 
and, owing to his own great renown, his sons 
are scattered broadeast over the land,” 

These remarks deserve special notice in 
connection with a position which we have 
often insisted on, viv. that the form which 
may make the best racer, or confer the great 
est speed in the gallop, is not that which we 
should look for in the roadster, or any horse 
for useful purposes. The reference to Bay 
Middleton is in point. He is represented to 
have been very tall in proportion to his 





weight, his lees being very long and his body 
emall, Although he was, as above said, “the 
most brilliant race horse of any period,” we 
have often heard the remark in England that 
his progeny generally had no merit as ser 
viceable horses 
“ North Countryman” closes by saying 

“It is desirable that, for our ‘hunters, our 
heckneys, and our carriage horses, we should 
not blindly rely on the race-horse as the only 
fountain head. T want to see more power, 
more symmetry, and higher capacities for 
undergoing the labers of the fleld and the 
road, than I think the general run of our 
horses poasess.”” Hence he looks to other 
sources than the race horse for the means 
of obtaining this superior power, symmetry, 
Ax 


WHICH IS THE CHEAP COW? 

Let us reckon « litth, Suppose a man 
Wishes to buy a cow two are offered him, 
both four years old, and which might probably 
be serviceable for ten years to come. With 
the same food and attendance the first will 
yield for ten months in the year an average of 
five quarts per day—and the other for the 
same term will yield seven quarts, and of 
equal quality. What is the comparative 
value of each* The difference in yield is six 
hundred quarts per annum. For the pur- 
pose of this calculation we will suppose it 
worth three cents per quart—amounting to 
eighteen dollars Is not the second cow, 
while she holds out to give it, as cood as the 
first, and three hundred dollars at interest 
besides? If the first Just pays for her food 
and attendance, the second, yielding two- 
fifths more, pays forty per cent. profit annual- 
ly; and yet how many farmers having two 
such cows for sale would make more than 
ten, or twenty, or at moet, thirty dollars dif. 
ference in the price? The profit from one is 
eighteen dollars a year-—in ten years one hun- 
dred and cighty dollars, besides the annual 
accumulations of interest—the profit of the 
other is—nothing. If the seller has need to 
keep one, would he not be wiser to give away 
the first, than to part with the second fora 
hundred dollars !—CGeedale’s “ Principles of 
Breeding.” 


Tax Law or Vantation.—In the chap 
ter upon “ The Law of Variation,” Mr. Good- 
ale says 

Very recently, in a paper published in the 
Aberdcen Journal, a Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. 
James McGillivray, of Huntley, has offered 
an explanation, which seems to me to be the 
true one. His theory is that “when a pure 
anima! of any breed has been pregnant to an 
anima! of a different treed, such pregnant 
anima! is a cross ever after, the purity of her 
blood being lost in consequence of her con- 
nection with the foreign animal, herself be- 
coming a cross forever, incapable of produ- 
cing a pure calf of any breed.” 





| not retain the water on the seed above three 








CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 
“How ix it you rales ~ large and One 





onions *" I asked, of an lowa farmer, as 1 was 

sitting at the table with him, and observing 
/ some on the table. 
| “Well,” said he, “we sprout the seed with 
| boiling water, amd then plant it early in goud 

ground.’ 

“ Spore the seed in boiling water!” | ex 
claimed, inquiringly. “What do you mean, 
sir, by that Won't boiling water kill the 
seed >” 

‘Not at all,” he replied; “ 
them in one minute's time.” 
| “Tt will! It looks Incredible ™ € replied, 
| with surprise 

“Will vou try it,” he replied, “ when the 
time comes to plant, and you'll find it just as 

| I tell your 
And sure cnough, when spring came, my 


“ut it will sprout 


| neighbor was about planting his onion sced, 
and being present, I said— 
| “Jewell, last winter there was a man told 
me that to pour boiling water on onion seed 
would sproect it in one minute. Suppose you 
| try it.” 

“Very weil,” said he, 
| And taking the teakettle boiling from the 
stove, he poured the water on the seed, which 
he had in a tea-saucer. Looking closely at it 
for a moment, he exclaimed 

“My conscience’ vou have 
| Only look a-there ™ 

1 looked, and Ixhold! the litth sprouts 
about as large as horee-hairs were shooting 
out of the opened ends of the seeds! He did 


told rightly! 





seconds, and in jess than one-half minute after 
it was poured off, the sprouts were projected 
from the seeds 

My Towa fricad assured me that this pro 
cess would advance the growth of the onion 
two or Uiree weeks beyond the usual method 
of planting without sprouting 


New Tomaro.—The London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, of Noy. 24, thus notices a new to- 
mate, recently produced in France :—* It ap 
pears in a cireular from Messrs. Vilmorin 
that they are offering seeds of a new upright 
tomato, whieh requires no support. This 
plant is said to be entirely different from the 
kinds previously known, Its stem is two 
feet high or more, quite upright, and so re 
muarkably strong and stiff as to be strictly 
self-supporting —a highly commendable qua 
lity.” 

Horses «in Heavy Treams.—We find the 
best teamsters unwilling to let their horses 
trot,even when on descending ground, where 
the draft is casy. They contend for fast 
walking, and say that it injures their fast 
walkers to let them trot down hill. Walking 
is what they want in team horses, whether 
they are going up hill or down hill —Plough- 


net, 


‘Useful Receipts. i 








Pores, on Tuick VrartTasLe Sovurs.— 
Gnueen Pea.—Put ao quart of large green 
peas, when cheap, in the pot or pan, with two 
ounces of butter or fat, and the same of lean 
bacon cut small, a middling-sized onion, little 
mint, two teg-spoontuls of salt, one of sugar, 
half the same of pepper, a gill of water; set 
on slow fire, stir now and then, or until no 
more moisture remains on the bottom of the 
pan ; add two or three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
stir round quick, and break the peas against 
the side of the pan with a wooden spoon; 
moisten with a quart of milk and a quart of 
water, simmer twenty minutes, or more if old 
peas, and serve. 

This, by leaving out the bacon, becomes 
Veagre Soup. Fried bread, in small dice, is a 
good accompaniment, If you have any broth, 
use it instead of the milk and water.— 
By passing the peas through a hair sieve, 
which is done by breaking and pressing them 
with the back of the spoon, an inviting puree 
is produced; afler which warm up, and serve. 
Seyer's Cookery for the People. 

Inmia Resnen Water Proor Vannisn.— 
A writer in the Scientific American says :— 

“ T have used a solution of India rubber and 
turpentine for about twenty years as a water- 
proof varnish for my boots and shoes. I make 
the application before blacking is put on, or 
else remove the blacking by water. When 
the leather is moist I take the solution of India 
rubber and apply it with a rag, taking care to 
rub it in; then I put the boot in a moderately 
warm place until the whole is absorbed. The 
process is repeated twice, or until the pores 
of the leather are filled, when the surplus is 
wiped off. Ina few days afterwards blacking 
may be put on, and the leather will polish 
well. By this method of treating my boots,I 
make them not only water tight, but also 
much more durable, and thé leather is always 
kept soft and pliable. I treat every new pair 
of boots in the manner described, and effect a 
considerable annual saving thereby.” 

A Dunasie Parxt ror Ovt-Door Work, 
—To a quantity of charcoal, add a quantity of 
litharge as a drier, to be well levigated with 
linseed oil, and when used to be thinned with 
good boiled linseed oil. The above forms a 
good black paint, and by adding yellow ochre 
an excellent green is produced, which is pre- 
ferable to the bright green frequently used on 
out-of-door work, as it does not fade with the 
sun.—FYrench Paper. 

Axntca Harr Wasn —When the hair is 
falling off and becoming thip from the too 
frequent use of castor, macassar, oila, &c., or 
when premature baldness arises fram illness, 
the arnica hair-wash will be found of great 
service in arresting the mischief. It is thus 
prepared :—take elder water, half a pint; 
sherry wine, half a pint; tincture of arnica, 
halfan ounce; alcoholic ammonia, one drachm 
—if this last-named ingredient is old, and has 
lost its strength, then two drachms instead of 
one may be employed. The whole of these 
are to be mixed in a lotion bottle, and applied 
to the head every night with a sponge. Wash 
the head with warm water twice a week. Sof 
brushes only must be used during the growth 





The Riddler. 


Bibsicat ENtéma. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
I am composed of 33 letters 
My 2, %, 6, 1, 3, i, was heard or appointed of 
tied, 
My 4, 15, 14, 13, 2, is a book of the Bible 
My 5, 17, 10, 13, was an expert banter 
My 7, 30, 33, 22, 98, 28, is a mount mentioned io 
the Bible 
My *, 12, 36, 15, 30, 10, 29, was a servant of tae 
Lord, 
My ©, 15, 3, 20, was an example to her sex. 
My 16, 1%, 34, ls what we all do. 
My 20, 1, 7, 20, 24, 22, 21, 33, iso river spoken of 
in the Bible. 
My 2, 27, 18, &, 20, 26, signifies God is his sal. 
vation 
My 25, 26, 7, 27, 8.1 
tine 
My 31, 10, 20, 15, 6, isa book of the Bibi 
My whole is an Old Bible adage. 


i, 17, 23, a town in Pale 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
lam composed of % letters. 

My 10, 15, 10, 11, 27, 17, 30, 18, 20, is a county fp 
Ohio, 

My 2, 3, 5, ia a fowl 

My 14, 6, 8, 25, is a county in Iowa, 

My ®, 22, 27, 0, 2, is a county In [Dinoix 

My 4, 23, is a pronoun. 

My 32, 35, is an interjection. 

My 21, 4, 25, 26, 5, is a weight. 

My 31, 21, 24, ls & pronoun. 

My 16, 15, 4, 5,1, isan abbreviation o'ten found ip 
pure try. 

My %, 22, 34, 21, 50, 12, is a river in Ohio. 

My 1%, 10, 90, 7, 12, 14, is a name for an institu. 
tion of learning, 

My whole ts an institation of learning in Ohle, 
W. J. P. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Buried Iam in dungeon deep, 
Though desolate my place L keep, 
Although exempt and free from crime. 
In penitentiary I always shine ; 
In prison too I'm always found, 
Made fast in irons I'm always bound 
No hope for me you know remains 
Of ever getting freed from chains ; 
Although degraded as I seem 
| still in nations reign supreme ; 
Yet still to pride I cannot bend ; 
‘The answer back please to me send 
Naples, Scott Co, 1 J. SIMMONS 


(HARADE, 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


My first ix a mark from a wound. My second 
is to allow. My whole is a color. Cc. EE 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
My first is a part of every Iving creature. My 
second causes suffering, My whole is s complaist 
of my first, Cc. 

CIRCULAR QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
It is required to fence in a circular picce 
land with a fence 8 rails high, and cach pannel of 
fence (or two lengths of the rails) to make one 
perch of fence in its circumference. The circle 
to be of such size that there will thus be fenced 
in just one perch of ground for every rail thatis 
in the fence thercof, enclosing the same, What 
is the area that can thus be fenced in? 
DANIEL DIEFENBACH. 

Kratzrville, Snyder Co., I. 
ta An answer is requested. 


PROBLEM. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

A bought a piece of cloth, giving as many dol 
lars per yard as there were yards ; while B bought 
a finer piece, giving likewise as many dollars per 
yard as there were yards, and it was found that 
B's cost 828 more than A's; and had B paid the 
same rate per yard that A paid, his cloth would 
have cost him $48. What did each pay, and what 
quantity of cloth did each get ¥ J. F. HW 
Menor Date, 1%. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
tar” What fieh do fowlers prefer’ Ans.—The 
perch, 

ta” What fish is seasonable in winter’ Ans, 
—A good skate. 

tar" What is the difference between a discased 
potato and a bechive’ Ans.—None at all; for 
one is a spectator and the other a beholder. 
tar” Why is the present Lord Mayor of London 
smaller than Tom Thumb? Ans,—Becaase be is 
only one Cubit (18 inehes), whereas Tom Thamb 
was 2D inches. 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Andrew Jack- 
son, CHARADE—Carpet. RIDDLE—Pair.— 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM—A paid $39.11 1-9 
B paid $30.2 2-9. C paid $30.66 23. 

We have received the answer to J. V. Smith's 
Problem, published Jan. 6th, from J. F. Humes, 
Manor Dale, Pa. John W. Hatcher, Camden co., 
Ga., and many others. Ans. published Feb, 16th. 





J. F. H., Manor Dale, Pa, corrects answer to 
W. R. Goudy’s Arithmetical Question, published 
Nov. 10th, from 643.692 revolutions (made by 
wheel No. 4,) to 301.524 (made by wheel No. 1.) 


Answer to Problem, published Feb. 24: In 444 
minutes the Ms on the circumference of the 
wheels will all be ina right line again. A will 
have made 155, B 189, and C 350 revolutions. RB. 
Barto Ellwood, Schuylkill co., Pa. 

Answer to James Thompson's Question, pobd- 
lished Feb. 2d: The daughter whose land was 
in a square had 27.878 4-10 acres. The circular 
farm contained 21.895 6-10 acres nearly. Differ 
ence 5.982810. C. P. Waldo, Tolland, Ct. 





RerormeERrs.—The original of the anecdote 
imposed on the biographer of Wilberforce 
the effect that, when a boy, his father showed 
him a picture of the Saviour on the cross, 4% 
a warning of the fate to which all reformers 
were exposed, occurs in the Bee, a periodical 
of the 18th century, and is as follows:— 
“The old man takes his son by the band, 
and drawing back the curtain at the end of 
the room discovered a crucifix exquisitely 
painted. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘you desire to 
change the religion of your country—-bebold 
the fate of a Reformer!’” 
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